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< Greetings GF 


At this Duletide Season our thoughts turn qrate- 
fully to all those who have helped make the declining 
pear for us one of advancement and happy service. 


In deep and abiding sense of appreciation, as the 
holiday spirit enbvelops us with its good will and 
friendly fellowship, our entire organisation extends 
greetings and hearty good wishes for a right Merry 
Christmas and a New Dear of increased Foy and 


Prosperity. 
Sincerely, 


President 


,,,and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES _ 


HARVEY C. MILLER President 
Ur ts W.B.MOKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
. COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission, 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





TRANSPORTATION COMPETITION 

HERE is nothing mysterious or that will not bear the 

test of logic in a policy that demands an equalization 
of conditions with respect to the burden on the public, 
on the one hand, and favoritism and artificial aid to some 
form of transportation, on the other, nor any good reason 
to suspect that such a policy is dictated by undue consid- 
eration for the railroads. 

For instance, we not long ago answered a letter from 
one of our readers who said, half humorously and half 
sarcastically, that he was much interested in our sug- 
xestions that motor vehicle and inland waterway trans- 
portation should be put on a fair competitive basis with 
the railroads, but he had noted that we had said nothing 
about air transportation in this connection and he won- 
dered why we did not insist that something be done to 
make air transport competition with the railroads less 
effective. Our answer was that, when it became neces- 
sary for the government, at the expense of the taxpayers, 
to push baek the clouds and rarify the atmosphere so 
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that commercial air transport might function for the 
profit of those engaged in it, then we would advocate 
payment by the air transport companies of an adequate 
sum to the government (which means to the people) for 
this service, 

In other words, all that is to be expected or properly 
demanded is that there be no favoritism, directly or indi- 
rectly, and that all forms of transportation start from 
scratch in the competition with each other. Where there 
is a natural advantage with any form of transportation 
wd no advantage provided by artificial aid from the 
taxpayers, of course there is nothing to be said about 
the fairness of and necessity for equalizing conditions. 

With respect to air transport, there is, of course, 
something to be said about the government policy of 
subsidizing the mail service and with respect to govern- 
ment and municipal policy in furnishing free landing 
fields or terminals. The justification for this, when it 
is discussed, is the same that is offered as a partial jus- 
tification for subsidization of a merchant marine—that, 
in time of war, the government would profit by the de- 
velopment in times of peace of a commercial institution 
that could be easily made over into a war machine. There 
are those who object to subsidization even on that score, 
and there are probably many more who would object if 
they understood what was being done. Perhaps, they 
would say, a better way would be for the army and navy 
to develop flying in the way that seemed to them best, 
making the levy on the taxpayers directly so that they 
would know for what they were paying, or, at least, for 
the government to make some allocation of expense that 
would be intelligible and compel the air transport com- 
panies to reimburse the public for aid extended to them 
out of the portion allocated to that purpose. The gov- 
ernment deals thus, for instance, in the case of the 
Panama Canal. Part of the expense of building and 
maintaining it (all of which, of course, is paid through 
public taxation) is allocated to national defense and 
part to commercial enterprise. Ships that transit the 
canal must pay for the use of the waterway, and what 
they pay is credited to that part of the expense allocated 
to commerce. All of us pay that part allocated to na- 
tional defense. 

There is one small phase of this consideration that 
has seemed to escape general attention, however. Though 
air transport and the merchant marine are deemed nec- 
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Christmas Greetings 


We welcome this pyuletide opportunity 
to tell you How much we appreciate 
pour friendship and patronage 


We extend to you our cordial wish 
for 
AQ Merry Christmas 
and a 
Happy and Prosperous New Vear 


Universal Carloading & Distributing Co. 
Universal Transcontinental Freight Service 
Universal Transcontinental Foreign Service 
Transcontinental Freight Co. 


Divisions of the United States Freight Co. 
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essary for national defense purposes and public taxation 
to support them is justified on that theory, why are not 
the railroads also necessary for the national defense? 
Indeed, there is nothing more necessary in time of war 
than good rail transportation, and that this is fully 
yealized in this country is proved by the fact that, at the 
time of the recent World War, the government took over 
the railroads and operated them itself. It did rather a 
poor job of it and with a woeful waste of money and effort, 
but it wanted a machine it could use for its own purposes 
in time of emergency. Yet no one has ever seemed to 
offer this as an offset for considerations of favoritism 
shown to other forms of transport because they may be 
made use of in time of war. 


There is another form of competition with the rail- 
roads that, perhaps, does not come within the category 
of competitive agencies with artificial advantages that 
ought to be removed. That is pipe line transportation. 
It is two-fold in its effect on the railroads. One effect is 
that it deprives the railroads of tonnage flowing through 
the pipes that the rails would otherwise carry, and the 
other is that it makes available a fuel substitute for coal, 
thus depriving the railroads of coal tonnage. But; if 
pipe lines are laid without government or other artificial 
assistance paid for in taxes, then we do not see that the 
railroads have any legitimate cause for complaint. They 
may suffer from the competition but, if it is legitimate 
and stands on its own feet, it ought not to be interfered 
with—except that, perhaps, bars to railroad competition 
with pipe line transportation ought to be removed. 
Regulation of pipe line transportation may be justified 
on other scores, but many argue that it is not justifiable 
merely for the sake of equalizing conditions as between 
the pipe lines and the railroads. 


This surely ought to make clear our position and 
that of others who agree with us. Where the taxpayers 
furnish, in whole or in part, a facility for some form of 
transportation, the operators in that kind of transporta- 
tion business ought to be made to reimburse the public. 
Where one kind of transportation business is closely reg- 
ulated as to rates and in other respects, another compet- 
ing kind of transportation business ought to be similarly 
regulated, as far as possible, or regulation ought to be 
taken from the railroads so as to equalize conditions. 
Surely that is logical and fair. It is admitted by many 
identified with transportation agencies that would have 
to pay under such a system, the radicals and the lesser 
informed among them to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is the theory that must come to prevail if we are ever 
to have a coordinated, well balanced, fairly conducted 
transportation system. 


RAIL ACT ANTIQUATED 


The necessity for a complete revision in transportation law, 
particularly the transportation act of 1920, on the ground that 
it has become antiquated due to changed conditions, was argued 
by J: Van Norman, Louisville commerce attorney, in an address 
before the Transportation Club of Louisville, December 16. 

Public policy has, on the one hand, subsidized competing 
forms of transportation, while, on the other, it has tied the 
hands of the railroads to meet this competition through over- 
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strict regulation, he declared. He insisted that maintenance 
of the revenues of the rail carriers is of the “utmost impor- 
tance” to business and public welfare and gave his reasons for 
his belief. But the last ten years, since passage of the trans- 
portation act, has seen the development of competitive trans- 
portation agencies that is “little short of amazing,” he said. 

He briefly sketched the situation as to the growth of bus 
and truck transportation, waterway traffic, pipe line develop- 
ments for transporting crude oil, gasoline and natural gas, ex- 
pressing the view that all these competitors, direct or indirect, 
of the railroads, should be subjected to the same regulatory 
provisions and other conditions as are the railroads, if the 
public is to know whether or not they are truly economic 
developments that have a right to a place in the transportation 
setup of the nation. 

“We recognize that the public is entitled to the best trans- 
portation at the lowest reasonable cost,” he insisted, “and if 
the new competition is a natural, economic development and 
can afford better transportation at a lower cost under the ap- 
plication of sound economic principles, then it would be unwise 
to attempt to devise ways and means to artificially maintain 
the less economical and satisfactory means of transportation. 
But so long as the different forms of transportation are not 
placed on a comparable basis the public can never know whether 
the new agencies are in themselves an improvement over the 
old, or whether they are economical means of accomplishing 
what they are intended to do,” he said. 

“Of course, the waterways are furnished by nature and 
the public is entitled to have them used for transportation if 
and to the extent that cheaper transportation may thereby be 
furnished,” he went on. “But, on the other hand, there is all 
the less reason why those who operate transportation on this 
natural highway should be subsidized by public funds than there 
is in the case of those who must overcome obstacles placed by 
nature in order to furnish the transportation. Certain it is 
that the waterways are not sufficient to furnish transportation 
for any considerable part of the country, and as to the rest 
of the country the railroads will continue to be a necessity.” 

The cost of transportation by truck and bus, he said, can 
never be known until “they are required to pay a fair share 
of the maintenance of the highways which they use. Nor can 
it be determined whether they are as efficient as the railways 
until they become subject to the same measure of regulation as 
applies to the railroads.” 

He pictured the competition of pipe lines with the railroads 
as an extremely serious menace to the welfare of the latter and 
to the country as a whole. On the latter point he said that 
piping of natural gas was throwing large bodies of coal miners 
out of employment and the unfair regulatory element involved 
had other evil effects. 

To have a fair chance for survival, according to him, the 
railroads must be relieved of the “straitjacket” of regulation 
that inhibits their freedom of action. 

“So long as the railroads had only each other with whom 
to combat, the shifts in tonnage did not so much matter to them 
so long as their revenues were maintained, but now, in meeting 
the new competition, flexibility is absolutely essential and this 
flexibility can only be had by removing many of the restraints 
of regulation.” 

As matters stand, he said, the public has armed one com- 
batant, while tying the hands of the other. 

He made the following suggestions as to action the railroads 
themselves might take to help themselves: 


1. I believe they will wage a more aggressive campaign for equal 
treatment before the law than is now accorded them. 

A hey may inaugurate store-door delivery and receipt of less 
than carload traffic. 

Doubtless they will make reductions in passenger fares in 

many instances, also readjusting passenger schedules. In this con- 
nection, it will doubtless be found advisable to restore the old mileage 
book plan, under which lower fares are obtainable by the purchase of 
script in wholesale quantities, 

4, If relieved of a too rigid regulation they will encourage long- 
haul traffic of low-grade, heavy commodities, which seems to me to 
afford the greatest opportunity for maintenance of their revenues. 


The public responsibility, according to him, is to see that 
“regulation by law does not single out one of the competitors 
and exempt the others.” 

His specific recommendations for legislative changes follow: 


In the light of the changed conditions, it is my suggestion: First, 
that the long and short haul law should be drastically modified so 
as to —— the carriers to meet competition so long as the rates 
charged to intermediate points are not unreasonable. and the differ- 
ence between such rates and the rates for the longer haul are not 
greater than the demands of competition require. 

Second, that the minimum rate-making power be repealed and 
the carriers left free to make such rates as are necessary to meet 
competition so long as those rates do not unduly discriminate. 

Third, that the interpretation of section 3 be so liberalized that 
discrimination will not be undue under the law when it goes no 
further than required by competitive conditions over which the rail 
carrier has no control, 
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I well know the difficulties of having these suggestions enacted 
in the law, and also know the objections that will be raised to them. 
As to modifying the long and short haul law, it will be said that 
where a rate to a more distant point over the same rails exceeds the 
rate to an intermediate point, that undue discrimination results. But 
my answer is that, if competition is to be met, it must be met, where 
~ 7 a and this cannot be done under a rigid long and short 
1aul law. 


As to the suggestion that the minimum rate-making power be 
repealed, it will be objected that this is necessary to protect the 
carriers from each other. My answer is that it is now more necessary 
to protect the rail carriers from competition from without than to 
protect them from competition within, and that the exercise of the 
minimum rate-making power handicaps the rail carriers in meeting 
this competition from without. —— the rail carriers can afford 
to exchange some of the armor which protects them from each 
other for a weapon with which to combat the enemy from without. 

As to the suggestion that the construction of section 3 be liberal- 
ized, I am sure it will be objected that this would result in discrimina- 
tions as between persons and localities in interstate commerce. 
Perhaps this is to some extent true, but only to the extent necessary 
to meet competition. Certainly these discriminations would be no 
greater than they have been in the past when the development of 
the country was not only not retarded but was promoted. Moreover, 
something must be sacrificed to the maintenance of our rail trans- 
portation system. It is not always possible to observe the niceties 
and refinement of life when life itself is at stake. 


These suggestions are but means to an end and that end is to 
give the carriers by rail a fair opportunity to compete on equal terms 
and thereby determine whether their continued existence and pros- 
caged is economically sound. It seems to me that whatever may 

e said of the particular suggestions I have made, the American spirit 
of fair play must necessarily approve the end sought to be obtained. 
As matters now stand the public has armed one combatant while 
tying the hands of, the other. It has armed the one by grant of 
subsidiaries and tied the hands of the other by a too rigid regulation. 
This is a situation which the demands of fair play, as well as the 
interest of the public in the maintenance of a transportation system 
on sound principles, require shall be remedied. 


“In conclusion, and lest I be considered a pessimist, I wish 
to say that I have no doubt that ultimately the carriers by rail 
will be able to survive and prosper. This conviction is founded 
on a confident belief that the major portion of the commerce 
of this country must continue to be carried by the rail carriers; 
that therefore the prosperity of these carriers must be main- 
tained in the public interest, and that these economic facts, 
together with the instinctive sense of fair play in the American 
people, will insure the continued maintenance of that adequate 
system of transportation by rail which the transportation act 
was designed to promote. The desire and necessity for pro- 
moting such an adequate transportation system still exists, but 
changing conditions seem to necessitate a change in the methods 
necessary to accomplish the purpose.” 


COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad service is praised by Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont in his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, made public December 15. 

“Although the proportion,” said he, “of total revenue from 
passenger service has been decreasing for some time, the rail- 
ways are continually adding improvements in the way of added 
facilities and comfort to the traveling public. Economies in 
the conduct of passenger service have also been introduced with- 
out lowering the quality of the service. 

“In fact, the quality of service furnished by the railways, as 
well as other public carriers, has continued to improve and is 
now better than at any other time in the history of the country. 
Car shortages have become rare occurrences. At present it 
takes only from one-half to two-thirds as long to move goods 
a given distance as it did a decade ago. The increasing effi- 
ciency with which traffic is handled has enabled producers to 
make quicker deliveries and distributors are able to carry 
smaller stocks and to turn over their capital more quickly. 

“The national forecasts of the regional advisory boards have 
served admirably in indicating business trends and have proved 
of great value to industry in determining future activities. 

“The railroads have performed useful service in relieving 
drought conditions during the past summer by issuing low-rate 
tariffs for animal feed and live stock moving in and out of the 
drought-stricken areas, and for rail carriage of water where 
needed. 

“The merchant marine act of 1928, providing for enlarged 
loan funds and overseas mail contracts, has resulted in a steady 
advance of our merchant marine. Shipbuilding has substantially 
increased and privately owned merchant marine is being de- 
veloped, while the government is steadily retiring from the 
business. All important trade routes from the United States to 
other parts of the world are now being served with American 
owned and operated ships—25 private companies now operate 
79 lines, 44 from the Atlantic seaboard, 14 from the Gulf, and 
21 from the Pacific coast. The amount of tonnage under con- 
struction on July 1, 1930, increased 187 per cent over that on 
July 1, 1929. 

; During the past year considerable progress has been made 
in’ the development of inland waterways. A notable event oc- 
curred after the close of the fiscal year when the Seventy-first 
Congress, on July 3, 1930, passed the largest and most com- 
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prehensive rivers and harbors bill in the history of waterway 


legislation. This act provides for a total of 178 new project 
and the preliminary examination and survey of 389 other proj 
ects at an estimated cost of $400,000,000. Improvements in 4q}j 
sections of the country are provided for and substantial prog 
ress is being made on the projects now under way.” 

Secretary Lamont reviewed the activities of the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce. Discussing aviatio 
generally, the Secretary said: 

















The comparatively new aeronautic industry, along with many oj 
our older industries, became involved in the general depression which 
occurred last fall and winter. This, together with expansions an 
extensions which had been made in greater proportions than are 
acceptable as sound business practices, resulted in the withdrawa| 
from the industry of the insecure and the unprepared who rushed 
into deronautics to supply a demand that did not live up to their 
anticipations. 

hile the manufacturing phase of the industry has not produced 
as many planes during the fiscal year just ended as it did in the 
previous period, scheduled air transportation continued to expand in 
accordance with carefully laid plans and now renders a distinct 
service to the nation. Its future under the provisions of the Watres 
air mail act is indeed promising. 

Free from the uncertainties of inflated securities, free from over- 
enthusiastic support and activity by elements not thoroughly schooled 
in the economics of manufacture, production, and marketing, com- 
mercial aeronautics stands today as a young industry with bright 
prospects, provided it follows the same course that has marked the 
success of the older established industries and institutions. 


BUSINESS AND TRANSPORT 


In a summary of business conditions issued by Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the National Business Survey Conference, 
appeared the following with respect to transportation: 


Railroads—Carloadings for the four-week periods ended October 
4, November 1, and November 29, were respectively 18.3 per cent, 
17.4 per cent and 16.4 per cent below the corresponding periods of 
1929. In less than carload freight the corresponding figures were 10 
per cent, 11.3 per cent, and 11.2 per cent. 

Capital expenditures by Class I railroads in the first three-quar- 
ters of the year exceeded such expenditures in the corresponding 
part of 1929 by $125,000,000, or 21.8 per cent, and were greater than 
the amounts for the corresponding part of any recent year. The 
increase this year over last year was divided almost equally between 
equipment and roadway and structures. 

New freight cars placed in service during the first ten months 
were 73,887, as compared with 68,073 in the first ten months of 1929, 
and new locomotives were 694, as compared with 612. 

Street railways—Street rallway traffic in October was 9 per cent 
winder October, 1929, and incomplete data suggest that the November 
total will prove to have been somewhat below the October total. 

Bus lines—Local bus transportation reports somewhat the same 
experience as electric railways. Long distance transportation reports 
no material change in the volume of business, when seasonal in- 
fluences are considered. Deliveries of new busses by five large manu- 
facturers were reported 30 more in October than in September. 

Shipping and shipbuilding—Nineteen per cent fewer vessels in 
foreign trade entered United States ports in October than in September, 
carrying 11 per cent less cargo tonnage. Seventeen per cent fewer 
vessels in foreign trade cleared in October than in September, carry- 
ing 7 per cent less ¢argo. ‘ 

Contracts for shipbuilding taken between September 24 and De- 
cember 1 amounted to $1,400,000 for merchant vessels and $15,560,000 
for naval vessels. As of December 1, the value of unfinished mer- 
chant contracts was about $66,000,000, and of naval contracts ap- 
proximately $26,000,000, 

Twenty-six thousafhid, five hundred persons are now employed in 
shipyards, of whom abdut 20,000 are employed in the construction of 
new merchant vessels and 6,500 in repair work and in construction 
of naval vessels, 

Aeronautics—Production of commercial planes in the first ten 
months was approximately at one-third of the rate of 1929. Deliveries 
were larger than production. 

During the three quarters of 1930, thirty major air transport lines 
now report a total mileage flown within 7 per cent of the total for 
four quarters of 1929, with 55 per cent more passengers. 

Automobiles—Motor vehicle production for November is placed 
at 124,000 units, or 20 per cent under October and 45 per cent under 
November, 1929. For the first eleven months production was 23 
per cent under the average for the preceding five years. 

Registrations of new passenger cars during the first ten months 
= 31.5 per cent under 1929, slightly below 1928, and slightly over 

i. 

In new truck registrations in October there was a slight increase 
over September. For the first ten months truck registrations were 
21.3 per cent below 1929, but larger than in any earlier year. 

Dealers’ stocks in motor vehicles on November 1 were 13 per 
cent below the figure for October 1, and the figure for December 1 
is expected to show a further reduction. 

Sales of American automobiles outside the United States during 
the first ten months were 512,000, a decrease of 43 per cent under 
1929. This year 16 gt cent of production was sold outside the United 
States, as compared with 17.2 per cent last year. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
November 23-30, inclusive, was 580,498, as compared with 533,445 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was reported. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 


254,948; 2,741; auto and furniture, 46,416; 
total box, 304,100; flat, 20,259; gondola, 119,236; hopper, 94,516; total 
coal, 213,752; coke, 525; S. D. stock, 33,803; D. D. stock, 4,262; re- 
frigerator, 11,559; tank, 725; miscellaneous, 1,513. 





Box, ventilated box, 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 24,500 box, 2,230 auto 
and furniture, 400 flat, 750 S. D. stock, 100 refrigerator and 50 
miscellaneous cars. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





A man who thinks the troubles— 
even legislative troubles—of his gen- 
eration are greater than those of an- 
other is about as lacking in historic 
perspective of the ancient Greeks. 
They, it will be recalled, hardly 
thought of anything as having happened before their day. And 
what had happened, they thought, did not amount to much. 

Forty years ago, the majority party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in order to do business, always had to have enough 
of its own members present to constitute a quorum. The minor- 
ity party, while physically present in almost full numbers, was 
never present to do anything other than raise the point of no 
quorum. Then, when the roll was called, its members would 
not answer to their names. In that way the record was made 
to show fewer than a quorum. All a less-than-a-quorum party 
could do was to call the roll or adjourn until enough of its own 
members returned to make the quorum. Often such periods of 
enforced inactivity lasted for days. 

The late Thomas B. Reed, while speaker of the House, 
along about 1890, got national fame among his fellow Republi- 
cans and national infamy among his Democratic friends and 
enemies one day by “counting a quorum.” That he did by tell- 
ing the clerk to note the physical presence in the chamber of 
sundry prominent Democrats. The thing created such a storm 
of rage and consternation that the Democrats rushed to 
open space in front of the speaker’s rostrum shaking their fists 
and calling Reed a czar and things not fit to print. On one 
occasion, the Hon, “Buck” Kilgore, of Texas, kicked down a 
green baize door so as to get into the cloak room because the 
“czar,” so as to detain the men who would not acknowledge 
their presence, had ordered the doors bolted. 

But, while Reed got the credit and the infamy, he was not 
entitled in full measure to either. E. L. Lampson, one time 
speaker of the Ohio House of Representatives, “counted a 
quorum” two or three years before Reed did it. Later Lamp- 
son, who died a short time ago, was lieutenant govern of 
Ohio and, still later, on account of his Stentor’s voice, re 
clerkyof the House here in Washington, while Reed was se 
his#econd period as speaker. ~y 
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‘ suggest that the time is approaching 
when it will be desirable, if not 
necessary, for~the Commission to consider trainload rates. 
he_truck is approaching the carload unit with increasing 
strides. The railroad must have some way to widen the gap 
between itself and the truck—unless Congress does right away 
what is now regarded as a thing not to be expected. If Con- 
gress enacted legislation putting the truck on a sound basis, 
good for the truck and good for the railroad, the question of a 
hew unit, it might be suggested, would be put into the back- 
ground for an indefinite period. 


There are many commodities that are believed definitely 
to lend themselves to transportation in trainloads. Petroleum 
and its products, coal, grain, ore, and lumber suggest themselves. 
Competition requires that the railroads increase their volume 
of traffic to the end that they may have money to enable them 
to maintain themselves, notwithstanding the competition of the 
motor vehicle. 

Crude petroleum, for years, has been carried by pipe lines. 
The railroads have been content to do business on the assump- 
tion that they cannot hope to compete with the pipe lines. Now, 
however, the oil companies are getting pipe lines to carry re- 
fined products—particularly gasoline. The railroads, in the 
Program adopted by the executives November 20, called on 
Congress to put handicaps on the pipe lines so as to make the 
competition between the railroad, with its carload as the rate 
and transportation unit, less one-sided. There is no reason for 
believing that Congress will act on that any more promptly 
than on suggestions for regulation of the motor vehicle. 

Talk about putting handicaps on competing forms of trans- 
portation, it is believed, is but traveling in a circle—good exer- 
cise, perhaps, but not contributing anything to one desiring to 
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go somewhere. Therefore, if-the: Commission and the railroads 
believe the country cannot get along without the railroads and 
that the country can support them, thoughts on how to increase 
the volume that will also increase the amount of money would 
appear to be more in point than talk of help from Congress. 

Of course, the Commission is on record as being opposed 
to trainload rates, its opposition being faced with the hardest 
of granite. But even granite has to yield to time. Opposition 
to trainload rates was voiced in the first volume of the Com- 
mission’s reports in Providence Coal Company vs. Providence 
and Worcester, 1 I. C. C. 107. But that was chiefly, as the 
Commission observed in American Round Bale Press Company 
vs. A. T. & S. F., 32 I. C. C. 458, 464, because it “found carload 
rates already an integral part of the American rate structure” 
when it began its life. But there were rates based on some- 
thing more than a carload, as shown in the Providence coal case 
and also in Woodward-Bennett Company vs. San Pedro, Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake, 29 I. C. C. In the latter case the Com- 
mission specifically condemned rates dependent on the number 
of cars shipped at one time. That condemnation took place in 
1914. 

Pipe line minima run as high as 100,000 barrels and, in 
times past, have been higher than that. A hundred thousand 
barrels would fill 420 tank cars each of 10,000-gallon capacity. 
That is a big tank car. The calculation, however, shows, it is 
believed, what the railroads would have to do to meet gasoline 
pipe line competition. Even a trainload of 100 cars would not 
be a wholly competitive minimum in comparison with 100,000 
barrels, but it might persuade a lot of refiners not able to build 
a gasoline pipe line to pool their shipments of gasoline on a low 
trainload rate. A modified peddler-car arrangement might be 
made for dropping off cars along the line of the train’s travel 
into territory reached by a gasoline pipe line. That might bring 
in the forwarding agents, but objections might be met. 





A familiar Yankee practice is 
to answer an inquiry by asking an- 
other question. A short time ago 
John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, 
asked: “Do canons of ethics apply where railway executives 
are involved?” The accepted New England custom warrants 
the question whether railroad executives, when they make an 
appeal to the Commission for the adequate return nominated 
by section 15a, are practitioners, even when they, as members 
of the bar, have been admitted to practice before the Commis- 
sion. 

Anyone who has ever met Charles Donnelly, H. A. Scandrett, 
or Fred W. Sargent in a case before the Commission, in a 
court, or in any other relation, will not, it is believed, seriously 
question their determination to hold a correct and courteous 
attitude. 

With such an understanding as to them it seems obvious 
at the question raised by Mr. Benton is not to be answered, 
a serious minded person, to the discredit of any of the three. 
The thought produced by the question is that it is a novel situa- 
tion that makes its asking possible. The query suggests that, 
when there has been a general proceeding initiated by the Com- 
mission with which have been joined adversary proceedings, a 
decision by the Commission shuts off all questions as to whether, 
in such proceedings, the Commission has performed the duty 
imposed on it by section 15a; that executives whose companies 
were heard by traffic counsel in the general proceeding and the 
adversary matters must be bound by the canons and may- not 
bring forward any question in connection with that part of the 
law because a decision has been made;~in other words, ‘that 
the decision creates a conclusive presumption that the Com- 
mission has performed its whole duty under all parts of the 
law and that the raising of any question under section. 15a is 
a collatéral attack that is also unethical. 


Are ‘Executives Making 
eal Under 


Section 1 Practitioners? 





Users of the weekly carloading fig- 
ures issued by the American Railway 
Association as a measure of business 
activity are wondering how much reduc- 
tion in weight they should make when 
they consider carloading as a fact in the 
business situation. This wondering is based on the truth that, 
while there may be no combined figures of recognized standing 
to prove it, the volume of traffic moving by truck has increased 
and continues to increase. 

But the question is so complex that no one is known to be 
ready to say that, whereas carloading was once taken as a 
factor as having a weight of 100, it should now be taken as 
only 85 or 90. Generally speaking, no man is willing to say that 
the decline in carloading is a real index to the decline in the 
volume of business. But that does not answer the question as 


Carloading Not 
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to how much should be clipped off to show the effect of in- 
creased tonnage by motor vehicle. 

The Association of Railway Executives, in its declaration 
of policy adopted at New York November 20, published figures 
that showed a net loss in traffic units (revenue ton-miles plus 
equated passenger-miles) from 1920 to 1929. It did not, how- 
ever, separate freight and passenger traffic so as to afford some 
idea of ratio between the whole volume of business and the 
part of its production carried by railroad freight trains. 

Experience and the statistics that are available suggest that 
it is not safe to come to the conclusion that the volume of the 
country’s business has declined in the same degree that the 
loading of freight cars has fallen off. It may be that, on ac- 
count of lower commodity prices, the takings of the truck have 
increased in greater percentage since October, 1929, than in 
any preceding year. In Official Territory there is no outstand- 
ing example, if any, of railroad freight rates cut down to meet 
truck competition. But in Western and Southern territories 
there have been reductions for that purpose, and many of them 
have been severe. 





In Washington unemployed per- 
sons selling apples have been 
reported, by a newspaper reporter 
who tried the expedient, as mak- 
ing wages running from $4 to $6 
a day—not bad, the reporter sug- 
gested, for man who otherwise might not earn as much as 
$1 a day. 

But the average citizen who finds a plumber, carpenter, or 
painter offering him apples, may wonder if the boss who for- 
merly employed the artisan showed good policy in allowing 
his business to run down to such an extent that resort to 
unemployment expedients was necessary. Suppose the boss 
plumber had called up customers for whom he had been doing 
work for years and suggested that the customer had things that 
ought to be done but was hesitating on account of the expense 
that would result from regular wages. Then suppose that the 
boss has said that, in view of the slowness of business, he and 
his men had decided that they, in return for cash, would avoid 
the necessity for unemployment expedients by making very low 
prices for such work, with the distinct understanding that the 
prices made for that purpose would not later be quoted as 
standard of reasonableness. 

The scheme might not have worked. Men do not like to 
think of their work as commodities subject to fluctuations. They 
have a dislike for it because, perhaps, they have run against 
situations in which both employers and customers have made 
a pretense of falling prices when, as a matter of fact, there 
were no real reductions over wide areas.—A. E. H. 


PAYMENT FOR LAND GRANTS 


Statements made in a recent St. Louis address by Secretary 
of War Patrick J. Hurley that the assistance being rendered 
inland waterways by the United States government now was 
analogous to the assistance given the railroads in their pioneer- 
ing days through land grants were brought in issue by J. M. 
Kurn, president of Frisco Lines, in an address at Cape Girardeau, 
Dec. 17, before a meéting of civic clubs. He devoted a consid- 
erable portion of his address to pointing out that the govern- 
ment has.received a handsome return from the land grants made 
the railroads fifty years ago. 

“I do not care to get into a public discussion with the Sec- 
retary of War,” he said, “but, when Secretary Hurley compares 
present day subsidy of inland waterways with the land grants 
initially made in the case of a number of railroads, he does not 
give the complete picture. 

“Every railway that was given land grants was required 
in return to allow the government reduced rates, and a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States more than fifty years 
ago held that government materials and troops must be carried 
at 50 per cent of the regular rates, while some roads had to 
carry these materials and troops for nothing. 

“During the period from 1924 to 1928—and, remember, this 
was during peace times—the saving to the government from 
the land grant railways amounted to more than $4,000,000 an- 
nually. Even this was not the total saving to the government, 
because other rail lines which had not received land grants 
initially were forced to reduce rates for handling material, gov- 
ernment mail, troops, etc., in order to meet the competition of 
the land grant carriers, so that the saving to the government 
during the period mentioned was considerably more than 
the $4,000,000 reported by the land grant carriers. Since these 


Unemployed Selling 
Apples Instead of 
Doing Their Regular Work 


grants were made fifty years or so ago it is quite obvious, I 
think, that the railroads, instead of receiving a subsidy, have 
in reality paid a handsome price for the land granted them, 
and may I call your attention to the fact that they will, of course, 
continue to pay and pay. 
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“The government records also show that the value of land 
grant property was less than $1 an acre. Assuming this as a 
fair value, the saving of $4,000,000 a year which the government 
received during the period mentioned above would have paid 
for the land more than twice over during the long period the 
land grants have been operated. Remember, also, that the 
roads have been paying taxes on the land at a very increasing 
rate for the support of the states and counties through which 
they operate and without which our rural school districts would 
be much more deficient, due to the fact that the railroads in 
many instances are the largest tax payers in communities 
through which they operate.” 


Motor Competition 


He also pointed out that many other perplexing problems 
confront the railroads today and paid particular reference to 
competition on the highways by busses and trucks. 

“The basic industry of transportation, which is recognized 
by everyone as being second only to agriculture, is suffering 
from the same conditions as are all other basic industries, but 
in addition we are suffering from the effects of an evolution in 
transportation. Were it not for this fact we could reasonably 
expect a revival of our prosperity to the same extent that un- 
doubtedly will obtain for other basic industries. However, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that motor trucks and busses 
operating on the magnificent highways of our nation have 
seriously reduced the railroads’ passenger traffic and are making 
dangerous inroads into our freight revenue. I have no quarrel 
with competition when it is properly regulated, but there is 
practically no regulation today for the highway transportation 
systems, whereas the railroads are thoroughly regulated by both 
state and national regulatory bodies. It is my belief, and I 
know most of you will agree with me that the regulatory 
bodies of the country, both state and national, should fairly and 
justly regulate all transportation agencies. To do this they 
should prescribe rates and schedules for the busses and trucks 
and place them under the same rigid supervision as the rail- 
ways. In addition to this, the state highway commissions, who 
have direct control over highway operation, should have rigid 
rules, properly enforced by legislation enacted in the interest 
of safety, and busses and trucks should not, in violation of the 
rights of the public, be permitted to operate over the highways 
at dangerous hazard and unregulated speeds. There should be an 
automatic speed device on every motor vehicle for hire operating 
over the highways, and violations thereof should be subjected 
to severe penalties. Motor vehicles should also be regulated 
as to length, size and height, and such rsetrictions should be 
properly enforced. 

“We railroad folks do not believe we are being accorded 
fair treatment when we are assessed tremendous taxes to be 
used for the maintenance and construction of good roads over 
which our competitors may operate by payment of only the 
ordinary state license fee and perhaps a gasoline tax. The 
busses and trucks should be assessed with a tax that will of 
itself pay for the construction and maintenance of the good 
roads placed at their disposal or, if that is not feasible, then 
they should, as in the case of the rail carriers, be compelled 
to provide rights-of-ways of their own to be constructed and 
maintained at their own expense.” 


Pipe Lines 


He referred to the rapidly increasing pipe line mileage for 
the transportation of petroleum products as another serious 
feature which the evolution of transportation has brought to 
the railroads. 

“The pipe line is nothing more or less than a common 
carrier for profit,” he said, “and under present regulation the 
pipe line undertaking does not need a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity. All it has to do is file its tariff setting 
forth its rights, and these rights are not subject to challenge, 
whereas a new railroad project must go before the I. C. C. for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity and all other 
railroads involved would have the right to appear and present 
reasons why the new undertaking should not be authorized. 
It is our contention that the pipe line should also be under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
the transportation act should be amended so that all of the 
restrictions which at present surround the railroads should 
apply with full force to the pipe lines. The mere fact that the 
character of transportation has been changed from rail to pipe 
should not relieve the undertaking from the same burdens as 
imposed upon the rails.” 


FAVORABLE REPORT ON MAHAFFIE 


A favorable report to the Senate on the nomination of 
Commissioner Mahaffie was ordered December 15 by the inter- 
state commerce committee and December 16 the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination for the terms ending this year and 
December 31, 1937. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





PAINT MATERIAL REPARATION 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22832, Kuhn Paint 
& Varnish Works vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., has found unreason- 
able a rate of 80 cents on lithopone and zinc oxide, basic paint 
materials, carloads, from Hillsboro, Ill., to Houston, Tex., to the 
extent it exceeded 73 cents and awarded reparation. The com- 
plainant contended that the lithopone should have been rated 
with straight or mixed carloads of red lead, white lead, zinc com- 
pound, zinc oxide and litharge, at 61 cents. The rate imposed 
was applicable on mixed carloads of lithopone and zinc oxide 
under an intermediate rule. The Commission made the class 
c rate of 73 cents prescribed in the southwestern revision for 
dry paints and also mixed carloads of lithopone and zinc oxide 
the measure of damages in this case. 

According to the report the consignor deducted 50 cents a 
hundred pounds from the price of the goods. That was done, 
said the Commission, apparently to equalize to that extent at 
least the freight rate charged with the rates applicable from 
competitive points. 

“The complainant paid the freight charges on these ship- 
ments for its own account,” said the report, “and is entitled to 
recover any reparation that may be found to be due.” 

This holding enabled Commissioned Lee to emphasize one 
of the prominent points he and other commissioners made in 
Grinding Wheel Corporation vs. Southern et al., elsewhere in 
this issue. He said that even if he were able to agree that the 
rate Was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 73 cents, which 
he was not, he would nevertheless deny reparation for the 
reason that the shipments were made under an arrangement 
between complainant and consignor whereby the latter agreed 
to bear that portion of the freight charges in excess of a rate of 
30 cents. Under such conditions, he said, the complainant was 
not damaged, citing, in support of that his dissent in the Grind- 
ing Wheel Corporation case. 


OIL WELL SUPPLIES, ETC. 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22879, Texas-Louisi- 
ana Power Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has found unrea- 
sonable the rates on three groups of articles used by or useful 
to producers and refiners of petroleum and to contractors en- 
gaged principally in building roads and pipe lines and the drill- 
ing Of oil wells in the southwest. The shipments in question 
were made between June 23, 1925, and June 21, 1928. Reparation 
only was sought. It was awarded in accordance with the 
principles and criteria laid down in Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. 
A. W., 182 I. C. C. 56, 146 I. C. C. 149, and Memphis-Southwestern 
Investigation, 55 I. C. C. 515, viewed in the light of the south- 
western revision, 123 I. C. C. 203, and pertinent cases after the 
last mentioned case. 

The shipments, with one exception, said the report, moved 
over the route specified by the shipper. In the one exception 
the shipment moved over a route having a lower rate than the 
one designated by the shipper. Therefore, the report said, no 
damage resulted. Commissioner Brainerd noted his concurrence 
in the conclusions. The findings, other than the one making 
the award of reparation, follow: 

We find (1) that the rates assailed on oil well supplies, drilling 
machinery, wrought iron pipe, and the electric generator plant, in 
carloads, were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded on pipe 35 
and 38 per cent for single and joint-line hauls, respectively, and on 
drilling machinery, electric generator plant, and oil-well supplies, 
48 and 52.5 per cent for single-line and joint-line hauls, respectively, 
of the distance scale of first-class rates and differentials set forth 
in Appendix 18 to the report in the southwestern revision, distances 
to be computed in accordance with the basis in the Prailie case 
above set forth; (2) that the rates assailed on interstate shipments 
of blowers, motors, controllers, tractors, machinery, and contractor’s 
outfits, in carloads, were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the rates on the respective classes to which these commod- 
ities belong for corresponding distances prescribed and applied in 
the manner indicated in Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, supra, 
Subject to the general percentage increases of 1918 and 1920 and 
reduction of 1922; (3) and that the rates on asphalt, iron bars, and 
personal effects, in less than carloads, from Silver City to Pecos and 
on emigrant movables from Homer to Pendell, were unreasonable 
to the extent the rates charged exceeded the rates on the respective 
classes to which these commodities belong for corresponding distances 
prescribed and applied in the manner indicated in Consolidated South- 
western Cases, supra. 


ABRASIVE GRAINS REPARATION 


The vexatious question of reparation, with the subsidiary 
question to whom due, is handled at length in the report of the 
Commission, on reconsideration, in No. 21169, General Grinding 














Wiheel Corporation vs. Southern et al., the original report in 
which, 157 I. C. C. 34, made on August 14, 1929, by division 3, 
is affirmed. The immediate issue presented in this case was 
as to whether the consignee who bought abrasive grains at 
Anniston, Ala., and had them shipped to Philadelphia, Pa., was 
entitled to reparation in the amount of the difference between 
the rate charged and the rate found reasonable, on account of 
a contract between the consignor and the consignee, whereby 
the latter deducted a part of the freight rate from the sale 
price. In the original report the Commission, by division 3, said 
the consignee was so entitled and an award of reparation was 
made to the complaininng consignee for $2,660.74, the amount 
having been ascertained by means of rule V statements certified 
to by the railroads. 

In disposing of this case the Commission divided seven to 
four. The four dissenters were led by Commissioner Lee. The 
report of the Commission was not credited to any commissioner. 
Commissioner Lee wrote a dissent setting forth at considerable 
length the reasons for wholly disagreeing with the majority. 
Although Commissioners Lewis and Porter wrote dissenting 
views at some length, they concurred in Commissioner Lee’s 
dissent. Commissioner Tate also noted his concurrence in 
Commissioner Lee’s dissent. 

The record showed, said the report of the Commission, that 
the complainant, as consignee, paid the freight charges in the 
first instance on a rate of 99 cents; that the consignor, under 
the terms of an agreement of sale, equalized the rate on the 
abrasive grains from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Philadelphia, Pa., 
which, in the period of movement, was 32 cents; and that the 
complainant charged back 67 cents a hundred pounds to the 
consignor and bore the remainder. 

At the hearing, according to the report, the railroads did 
not oppose an award of reparation. They contended, that, in 
the circumstances, the complainant was not lawfully entitled 
to reparation. The Commission said that the railroads in their 
petition upon which the case was reconsidered, renewed their 
contention that the complainant was not entitled to reparation. 
They asked that the reparation order be set aside in view of 
the decision in the federal district court for northern Illinois in 
Adams & Kitchen et al. vs. Andrew Mellon, director general 
et al. That was the case in which Chicago livestock commission 
men demanded reparation of the charges for loading and unload- 
ing livestock at Chicago. The court held that the commission 
men, not claiming to be agents of the farmers and livestock men 
from whose money they had paid the charges, were not entitled 
to reparation. 

The Commission, in this case, said the facts were essen- 
tially different because, in this case, the complaint was brought 
by the purchaser of the goods, a real and substantial party in 
interest in the transaction. It said that the facts were similar 
to those considered in Consolidated Cut Stone Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F., 9 Fed. 2nd. 661, and that contentions made in this case 
were similar to those considered in Missouri Portland Cement 
Co. vs. Director-General, 88 I. C. C. 492. In that case the Com- 
mission laid down the reparation doctrine it has since followed, 
the whole subject of reparation being considered at length. 
Under the doctrine in the Missouri Portland Cement case, the 
report said, it was not necessary to inquire beyond the fact that 
the complainant paid the charges and that no adverse claim was 
made by the consignor. 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, said that prima facie 
the complainant was the party injured and entitled to an award. 
Although he said he did not approve all that was said in the 
report he concurred in the conclusions. 


Commissioner Mahaffie, concurring, said he went with the 
majority because of the desirability of consistency in the Com- 
mission’s reports and because of the apparent conflict in the 
decisions of the federal district courts cited in the majority 
report. 

Commissioner Lewis, dissenting, said that inasmuch as the 
Missouri Portland Cement case, in which he dissented, was 
again brought forward, he renewed his dissent, although, with a 
mental reservation, since that case was decided, he had voted 
for reports which followed the doctrine therein laid down. He 
reviewed the cases cited in the majority report and some of 
the underlying ones. He said that although the decision in the 
Adams & Kitchen vs. Mellon case was not binding upon the 
Commission as would be a decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, he said that in his judgment it was correct 
and that the Commission should adopt and follow it. 
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Commissioner Porter, saying that he concurred generally 
in all that Commissioner Lee said, expressed the opinion that 
there had been no other case where a following of the Missouri 
Portland Cement pronouncement presented a more striking ex- 
ample of injustice than the present one. 

Commissioner Lee began his dissent with a restatement of 
the section of the law providing for awards of reparation and 
went clear through the subject, step by step, to show that the 
duty of the Commission was to award only when someone had 
shown that he had been damaged by the exaction of condemned 
rates. 

In this case he pointed out that the rate found reasonable 
was 64 cents, but that the complainant was awarded the dif- 
ference between 64 cents and 99 cents, the rate charged, or 35 
cents. The rate from Buffalo, he pointed out, was only 32 
cents. Therefore the effect of the award was to give the com- 
plainant a bonus of three cents for having bought abrasive 
grains at Anniston instead of at Buffalo. 

Commissioner Lee reviewed the Missouri Portland Cement 
case in the light of the Darnell-Taenzer case, which, he said, 
did not announce any new doctrine. In conclusion, he said: 


The Supreme Court has repeatedly held that, as between the 
yerson paying the charges and the person bearing them, the latter 
is the person injured and entitled to reparation. In reaching that 
conclusion, the court has cited with approval those cases in which 
we denied reparation to the complainants because they failed to 
prove they bore the charges. In view of these circumstances, for the 
majority to continue to accept as correct the holding in the Missouri 
Portland Cement case and to award reparation to the complainant 
in the instant case, who admittedly did not bear the unreasonable 
portion of the charges, who has not sustained the slightest damage, 
and who is not “entitled to’’ the award, is a novel, if not unusual, 
conception of the law. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI CEMENT RATES 


In a report written by Commissioner Porter in No. 17854, 
Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and the cases joined with it, the Commission, by division 
3, has made findings which will require a considerable revision 
of rates on cement from mills in Kansas to Missouri and within 
the latter state Missouri cement rates are found to give an 
undue preference to Missouri mills to the disadvantage of com- 
peting Kansas mills. The cases joined with the title complaint 
are a sub-number, Fredonia Portland Cement Co. (of Delaware) 
vs. A. T. & S. F.; No. 18299, Kansas Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Same, and No. 18264, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Same. 
No order was issued in connection with the report. 

Reparation was denied, the findings of unreasonableness 
having been confined to the future and the evidence as to dam- 
age on account of third section findings not being deemed of 
a character to warrant an award. Commissioner Porter devoted 
a considerable part of his report to the law requirements in 
attempts to show damage on account of undue prejudice and 
an analysis of the evidence submitted by complaining Kansas 
mills to show third section damage. 

The proceeding was in the nature of an appendix to West- 
ern Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C. 201, in which the Commission 
prescribed scales for use within territories delimited and named 
by it, the terminology in this case relating to territories being 
that used in the Western case. As to the nature and scope of 
the proceeding, Commissioner Porter said: 





Considered collectively the cases bring in issue under section 1 the 
interstate rates to all destinations in Missouri from Iola and Bonner 
Springs, Kans., and from Chanute, Humboldt, Mildred, Fredonia, 
Independence and Dewey, to destinations in southern Missouri. The 
reasonableness of the intrastate rates from Sugar Creek and Prospect 
Hill to all destinations is in issue in the complaint before the state 
commission. The combined cases also bring in issue the relationship 
as between the interstate rates from Bonner Springs and Iola to 
all destinations except those on and east of a line hereinafter men- 
tioned, and from the named points in the gas belt to southern Mis- 
souri, on the one hand, and the intrastate and interstate rates from 
producing points in Missouri to the same territory of destination. 
The one exception to the section 3 allegation in the interstate com- 
plaints is the agreement of all parties to exclude the territory in 
extreme eastern Missouri along the Mississippi River. There is, of 
course, much conflict of interest among the various complainants but 
all of them, as well as defendants, agree that a uniform basis of 
rates should be prescribed for application interstate and intrastate 
from all producing points. Complainants contend for the state-wide 
application of cement scale II, whereas defendants take the position 
=, no scale lower than scale III should apply in southern Mis- 
souri. 


For convenience of treatment the issues were discussed in 
the following order: 


(1) The gas-belt grouping (in Kansas). 

(2) The question of whether rates to farther-distant destinations 
in Illinois should apply on shipments moving over certain routes 
to destinations in southern Missouri. This is strictly a question of 
tariff interpretation. 

(3) The level of the rates for interstate application to destina- 
tions in Missouri. 

(4) The relation of the rates assailed to intrastate rates to the 
same destinations. 

(5) The question of reparation presented in No. 17854 (Sub-No. 1). 
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(6) The allegations of violations of the long-and-short-haul pro. 
visions of section 4. 





Findings were made throughout the report, but Commi. 
sioner Porter also summarized them in disposing of the cag 
as follows: 





(1) We find that the present grouping of Kansas gas-belt mills 
in respect of traffic to destinations in Missouri has not been shown ty 
be in violation of sections 1 or 3 of the act. 

(2) We further find that the rates published in Agent Boyd's 
tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. A-1343 and A-1676, for application from mills 
in the Kansas gas belt to Flinton, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., are not 
applicable at destinations in southern Missouri, as contended. 

(3) We further find that the present interstate rates on cement, 
in carloads, from Iola and Bonner Springs, Kans., to destinations 
in scale II territory are not unreasonable. We further find that the 
interstate rates on cement from those points and from Chanute, 
Humboldt, Mildred, Independence and Fredonia, Kans., and_ Dewey, 
Okla., to destinations in the present scale III territory in Missourj 
which lie south of a line following the line of the Frisco from §t, 
Louis to Pacific, Mo., thence the line of the Missouri Pacific to 
Labadie, Mo., and thence the line of the Rock Island to Kansas 
City, Mo., are not unreasonable, but that the rates from those points 
of origin to destinations in the present scale III territory which lie 
on or north of said line, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates based upon 
cement scale II as set forth in Western Cement Rates, 69 I. C. C. 644, 
at page 658, under distances computed as at present at points of 
origin and destinations, plus existing arbitraries for short and weak 
lines, which rates we prescribe as reasonable maxima. 

We further find that the rates on cement from Fredonia, Hum- 
boldt, and Mildred to destinations in scale III territory were not un- 
reasonable in the past. 


We further find that the rates on that commodity from Fredonia, 
Humboldt and Mildred to destinations in no-scale territory were not 
unreasonable in the past, but that the rates on cement from Iola, 
Chanute, Humboldt, Mildred, Fredonia, Independence and Bonner 
Springs, Kans., and Dewey, Okla., to destinations in no-scale terri- 
tory in Missouri are, and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed, or may exceed rates based upon cement scale 
III as set forth in Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. vs. A. W. Ry. Co., 
87 I. C. C. 451, at page 466, under distances computed as at present 
at points of origin and destination, plus existing arbitraries for 
short and weak lines, which rates we prescribe as reasonable maxima. 

(4) We further find that the circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding the transportation of cement, in carloads, from Iola and 
Bonner Springs, Kans., to all destinations in Missouri west of the 
line of the St. Louis & Hannibal from Hannibal to Gilmore, thence the 
Wabash to St. Louis, thence the Frisco to Horine, thence the Mo. Pa- 
cific to Delta, thence the Frisco to Cape Girardeau, and from Chanute, 
Humboldt, Mildred, Independence and Fredonia, Kans., and Dewey, 
Okla., to destinations in scale III and no-scale territories, as here 
defined and bounded on the east by the line just described, are sub- 
stantially the same as those arising in respect of such traffic from 
mills located within the state of Missouri; that there is competition 
between mills without, complainants and interveners herein, and 
mills within the state of Missouri, in the sale of cement in that 
state; that the rates herein prescribed for interstate application to 
destinations in Missouri are and will be maximum reasonable rates; 
that the intrastate rates, to the extent that they are lower, distance 
considered, or on lower and different levels, distance considered, to 
the same portion or portions of the state, as herein defined and limited, 
result and will result in undue preference and advantage of shippers 
in intrastate commerce and in undue prejudice and disadvantage to 
complaining shippers in interstate commerce; and that said undue 
preference and prejudice can and should be removed by the estab- 
lishment and maintenance within Missouri of the bases of rates herein 
prescribed for interstate application. 


(5) Reparation as prayed in No. 17854 (Sub-No. 1) is denied. 

Although all of the gas-belt mills are not complainants in respect 
of the rates to all destinations, it is assumed that the carriers, in 
making the readjustment herein prescribed will preserve the rate 
parity now obtaining among the mills in that group. In view of the 
fact that the basis of rates herein prescribed for application to the 
so-called no-scale territory will dovetail into the state adjustment 
which will also be established as a result of this proceeding we will 
enter no order at this time. We will leave to the state commission 
and the carriers the matter of adjusting intrastate rates which will 
harmonize with the interstate rates herein approved or prescribed. If 
such readjustments are not effected within a reasonable time the 
interested parties may bring the matter to our further attention. 

The establishment of scale III rates to destinations in southern 
Missouri may result in rates to intermediate points higher than rates 
to destinations in Illinois. No fourth-section relief will be granted at 
this time and in order to 5! with the long-and-short-haul clause 
of that section defendants will be permitted to hold the border-point 
rates as maxima at more distant points in the lower-rated territory. 

The matter of arbitraries for short and weak lines should be 
worked out by the carriers, including these short and weak lines, 
in readjusting the rates. 


PORT ARTHUR EQUALIZATION 


Applying the principles laid down in the Galveston port 
equalization case, Galveston Commercial Association vs. G. H. 
& S. A., 100 I. C. C. 110, 128 I. C. C. 349, and earlier port cases, 
the Commission, by division 3, in a report written by Commis- 
sioner Porter in No. 16000, Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce 
and Shipping vs. A. & R. et al., has made findings and entered 
an order intended to put Port Arthur, Tex., on a better footing 
to strive for business in competition with other ports in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, not later than March 20. 

The gist of the findings are that Port Arthur is unduly 
prejudiced by the rates to other ports on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, cotton, lumber, bags and bagging, rice of various sorts, 
petroleum coke, specified railroad supplies, crude borate, butter 
and other commodities moving to and from the ports. The 
orders require the removal of the undue prejudice, on all the 
articles mentioned, except grain and grain products. Because 
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and Milling Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. By division 3. Rate, alfalfa 
meal, Avondale and Ordway, Col., to Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., there 
converted into animal feed and forwarded as a carload to Arma, 
Kan., 34.5 cents, inapplicable. Applicable rate, 29.5 cents. Rep- 
aration awarded. Sub-numbers dismissed. Rate, kaffir corn, 
origins in Kansas to Kansas City, there stored and sacked and 
forwarded to destinations in Missouri, applicable. Rates, alfalfa 
meal, origins in Colorado and Kansas to Kansas City, there con- 
verted into animal feed and forwarded to interstate destinations 
on the C. B. & Q., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Cucumbers 


No. 22830, Simon Brown’s Sons et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al., and a sub-number, Simon Brown’s Sons vs. D. L. & W. 
et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates and 
refrigeration charges, cucumbers, carloads, Blackville, S. C., to 
destinations in official territory, not unreasonable. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 22901, Georgia Oil Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. By division 

3. Rate, gasoline and lubricating oils, Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Douglas, Ga., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may 
exceed 25 cents. New rate to be established not later than 
March 10. Reparation awarded. Movement of gasoline and 
lubricating oils, Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., to Douglas found 
to have been intrastate. Conclusions herein without prejudice 
to any different conclusion that may be reached in the pending 
general investigation of rates on petroleum and petroleum 
products. 
: Gasoline, Etc. 


No. 23129, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. G. S. & F. By 
division 3. Rates, gasoline and other refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, Jacksonville, Fla., to White Springs and Jasper, Fla., via 
interstate routes, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
fifth class rates. Reparation awarded. This finding is without 
prejudice to any different finding that may be made in the gen- 
eral petroleum investigation. 


Grain 


No. 23599, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. 
By division 3. Rates charged on grain, points in Kansas to 
destinations in Arkansas, inapplicable. Applicable rate found 
to be 32 cents on typical shipments. The issue was as to the 
proper application of transit provisions. Reparation awarded. 


Casing-head Gasoline 


No. 19734, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Fort Worth & Rio Grande 
et al. By the Commission. Complaint dismissed. On further 
hearing, conclusions in former report, 148 I. C. C. 582, that cer- 
tain carload shipments of casing-head gasoline from Brecken- 
ridge, Burkburnett, Desdemona, Eastland, Olden, Ranger and 
South Hanlon, Tex., to Houston, Tex., moved intrastate, and 
that the rate charged on casing-head gasoline, carloads, from 
Laden, Okla., to Houston, was applicable, affirmed. 


Plate Glass 


No. 22393, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, plate glass, car- 
loads, Toledo, O., and Ottawa, IIll., to Houston, Tex., not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Boxes and Bottles 


No. 22498, Obear-Nester Glass Co. vs. Southern. By divi- 
sion 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates charged, carloads of empty 
fiberboard boxes and glass bottles in fiberboard boxes, East 
St. Louis, Ill., to Griffin, Ga., inapplicable. Applicable rates on 
the bottles were those charged based on the weight of the 
bottles and the 900 boxes in which they were contained, subject 
to a minimum of 30,000 pounds; rate applicable on the set-up 
empty boxes was three and a half times first class; applicable 
rates were unreasonable to the extent that the rate on the empty 
boxes exceeded double first class; and further to the extent 
that the rate on bottles and the boxes in which they were 
packed exceeded 69 cents. The Commission said the charges 
should be adjusted to the basis indicated. Commissioner Brai- 
nerd, concurring in part, said he thought that in the circum- 
stances here disclosed, it seemed just that the complainant should 
be required to pay only for the additional weight of the boxes, at 
the bottle rate. 

Hosiery Scraps 


No. 23104, New England Waste Co. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin 
Valley et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Less-than- 


carload shipments of hosiery scraps, consisting of a mixture of 
cotton and rayon, in bales, points in North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Georgia to destinations in Massachusetts, undercharged. 
Applicable charges, calculated on second class for the scraps 
in bags and fifth class on rags in bales, not shown to have been 
Complaint was that the charges sought to be 


unreasonable. 
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collected were inapplicable or, if applicable, were unreasonahjjm »-*""*" 


to the extent they exceeded those paid. 
Paving Brick 

No. 19559, Sub. No. 4, Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. \ 

Mobile & Ohio et al. By division 4. Rate, paving brici! 

Murphysboro, Ill., to St. Petersburg, Fla., not unreasonable 

and after July 1, 1925, but unreasonable prior to that date t; 

extent it exceeded 33 cents. Complainant entitled to reparation! 












pate Borer ort 


Demurrage on Coal k 

No. 21868, J. W. Remark Coal Co. vs. Pennsylvania, embra. — 

ing also a sub number, Same vs. Same. By division 4. Con Baste al 

plaints dismissed. Demurrage charges at Akron, O., coal, ap ae ( 
plicable except as to error of $5 in computation of demurrage Je oF 

one car. Refund of $5 with interest should be promptly made ay 

Cucumbers The gist 

No. 22787, Lord & Spencer, Inc., vs. C. & W. C. et al of fourt 

embracing also a sub number, Chester A. Eberly et al. ys importec 

Southern et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates from Ne 

cucumbers, Allendale, S. C., to Boston, Mass., and from Black as unreé 

ville, S. C., to Philadelphia, Pa., not unreasonable. fifth - 

Bituminous Coal et 

No. 22918, Coweta Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & N. et al., embrac. In | 

ing also a sub number, Elberton Oil Mills vs. Southern et al¥ ocean-ra 
By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates, bituminous coal,f jates. 

mines in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to Newnan and§ ¢oynded 

Elberton, Ga., not unreasonable. port, 16 

Cement and Gravel dates ii 

No. 23303, Victor Carlson & Sons vs. C. St. P. M. & O. By In disp 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Demurrage charges on sixg the exa 
carloads of cement and gravel collected at Mondovi, Wis., not should 
shown to have been illegal. Shipments not shown to have The 
moved in interstate commerce. Jurisdiction of Commission not§™ gates, in 
established. hawken 

reasona 
Ground Barytes a 

No. 23077, Thompson, Weinman & Co., Inc., vs. N. C. & Weehat 
St. L. et al. By division 3. Reparation of $254.26 awarded on™ prior_t 
finding unreasonable rate, ground barytes, Cartersville, Ga., to a... 
Marysville, Mich., to extent it exceeded $6.61 a ton of 2,240 \anhat 
pounds. and Mé 

en 
SUSPENDED TARIFFS — 

In I. and S. No. 3552, the Commission has suspended from og 
December 12 until July 12 schedules in supplement No. 13 to 1929, to 
the Canadian National Railways (Lines East) tariff, I. C. C. No. rates f 
E-339, and on sixth revised page 89 to the Canadian Pacific ar A 
(Lines East) tariff, I. C. C. No. E-2402. The suspended sched- rates ( 
ules propose to cancel the existing commodity rates on scrap have 
leather, in carloads, from Aurora, Ont., London, Ont., Montreal, a. on 
Que., and Quebec, Que., to Cincinnati and Lockland, O., and ject. to 
apply class rates, which would result in increases. The follow- 
ing statement is illustrative: 

Rates in cents a 100 pounds, on scrap leather, carloads, from A 
Aurora, Ont., present 32, proposed 38; Montreal, Que., present 36.5, ee 
proposed 47.5. Missis 

In I. and S. No. 3553, the Commission suspended from Decem- dow £ 
ber 15, until July 15, schedules in the following tariffs: Supple- Wilbu 
ment No. 55 to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, I. C. C. No. 17132; & Co. 
supplement No. 106 to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, shoul 
I. C. C. No. B-5058, and supplement No. 3 to Chicago, Rock Island on W! 
& Pacific tariff, I. C. C. No. C-11970. The suspended schedules the C 
propose to increase the rates on tankage from 8 to 10 cents prese 
a 100 pounds, and the carload minimum weight from 30,000 to 36,00( 
60,000 pounds, between Davenport, Ia., Rock Island and Moline, Newt 
Ill., and other Mississippi River Crossings in Iowa and Illinois, Orlea 
including points basing thereon, on the one hand, and Chicago, jobbe 
Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and Peoria, Ill., on the other hand. ants; 

In I. and §S. No. 3554, the Commission suspended from estah 
December 15, until July 15, schedules in supplement No. 27 to those 
Agent Jones’, I. C. C. No. 2248. The suspended schedules pro- mun 
pose to restrict the application of classification exceptions on take 
roofing and paving pitch, between points in central freight 
association and trunk line arbitrary territories, to rooting and the 3 
paving pitch produced from coal tar. This would result in in- ew 
creased rates on roofing and paving pitch derived from materials NOW 
other than coal tar. jobb 

In I. and S. No. 3555, the Commission suspended from Decem- undt 
ber 15, until July 15, schedules in supplements Nos. 14 and 15 to sew 
Boyd’s, I. C. C. No. A-2014. The suspended schedules propose ig 
cancellation of existing commodity rates on pork hide trimmings er | 
and fresh frozen or green salted pig skins from certain Illinois Ton 
points to destinations in Central Freight Association territory 
and application in lieu thereof of higher fifth class rates, of 
which the following is illustrative: From Aurora, IIl., to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., present, 20 cents a hundred pounds; proposed, 26.9 Co. 
cents a hundred pounds. BIOL 
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FIG AND DATE ADJUSTMENT 


On rehearing in No. 20171, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., et al., a sub-number thereunder, 
National Biscuit Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 20623, Cartan & 
Jeffrey Co. et al. vs. Same, Examiner C. J. Peterson has recom- 
mended, in substance, that the action taken by the Commission 
in Zion Institutions vs. N. Y. C., 140 I. C. C. 57, be extended. 
The gist of the action taken in that case was a condemnation 
of fourth class rating and rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, on 
imported figs, dried or evaporated, in bulk, in bags or mats, 
from New York Harbor points and Baltimore, Md., to Zion, IIL, 
as unreasonable for future use to the extent they might exceed 
fifth class rating and rates, minimum 36,000 pounds. Effective 
May 4, 1928, the rating and rates on figs were reduced from 
fourth to fifth class. ; 

In the original report in these cases, 156 I. C. C. 512, the 
ocean-rail carriers were constrained to make changes in their 
rates. The testimony upon which the original report was 
founded related to dried figs, in bulk in bags. In a second re- 
port, 160 I. C. C. 603, the Commission made findings as to dried 
dates in bulk in bags, in straight carloads or mixed with figs. 
In disposing of the matter brought forward in the rehearing, 
the examiner, except as to a recommendation that reparation 
should be awarded, said: 


The Commission should find that the assailed rates on figs and 
dates, in inner containers, in barrels or boxes, from New York, Wee- 
hawken and Manhattan Pier to Omaha were not and are not un- 
reasonable. 

The Commission should further find that the assailed all-rail 
and ocean-rail rates on dates, in bulk in boxes, from New York, 
Weehawken and Manhattan Pier to Omaha were not unreasonable 
prior to May 4, 1928. 

The Commission should further find that the assailed all-rail 
rates on dates, in bulk in boxes, from New York, Weehawken, and 
Manhattan Pier to Omaha were unreasonable between May 4, 1928, 
and May 25, 1929, to the extent that they exceeded the contempo- 
raneous fifth-class rates from and to those points, subject to a 
carload minimum of 36,000 pounds. 

The Commission should further find that the assailed ocean-rail 
rates on dates, in bulk in boxes, from New York and Weehawken 
to Omaha were unreasonable between May 4, 1928, and December 1, 
1929, to the extent that they exceeded the contemporaneous fifth-class 
rates from and to those points, subject to a carload minimum of 
36,000 pounds. 

The Commission should further find that the assailed ocean-rail 
rates on dates, in bulk in boxes, from Manhattan Pier to Omaha 
have been since May 4, 1928, are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed 
the contemporaneous fifth-class rates from and to those points, sub- 
ject to a carload minimum of 36,000 pounds. 


WINDOW GLASS ADJUSTMENT 


A readjustment of rates from Shreveport, La., to points in 
Mississippi and to Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La., on win- 
dow glass, carloads, has been recommended by Examiner W. B. 
Wilbur in No. 23606, Memphis Freight Bureau for Binswanger 
& Co. et al. vs. L. R. & N. et al. Wilber said the Commission 
should find not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful the rate 
on window glass from Shreveport to Memphis, Tenn. He said 
the Commission should further find that the maintenance of the 
present interstate rate of 18.5 cents on window glass, minimum 
36,000 pounds, from Shreveport to Vicksburg, Jackson, Meridian, 
Newton, Laurel, Hattiesburg, Miss., and Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, La., resulted and would result in undue preference of 
jobbers at those points and undue prejudice to the complain- 
ants; and that such undue prejudice should be removed by the 
establishment and maintenance of rates from Shreveport to 
those points on the same basis of the rates and carload min- 
imum weights from Shreveport to Memphis, distance being 
taken into consideration. 

The examiner said the Commission should further find that 
the maintenance of the present intrastate rate of 18.5 cents, 
minimum 36,000 pounds, from Shreveport to Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans resulted and would result in undue preference of 
jobbers at those points and of Louisiana intrastate traffic and 
undue prejudice to complainants and interstate commerce. He 
Said that the undue prejudice should be removed by the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of intrastate rates from Shreveport 
to those points on the same basis of rates and carload minima 
from Shreveport to Memphis. 


ENVELOPE RATES 


Examiner J. O. Cassidy in No. 22201, Berkowitz Envelope 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has recommended that the Commis- 
Sion find the rates, ratings, and minimum weights on envelopes 
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in carloads from Kansas City, Mo., to points in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Arkansas, not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial to Kan- 
sas City and unduly preferential of competing shippers in official 
classification territory. He said that the defendants to the 
extent that they participated in the transportaion of envelopes 
under these prejudicial and preferential rates should be required 
to remove the undue prejudice and preference by establishing 
and maintaining the same minimum weight not to exceed 30,000 
pounds subject to Rule 34 from Kansas City and from points in 
official territory to all destinations in the states named in the 
complaint. He said that the Commission should further require 
the railroads to establish and maintain rates which should be 
the same percentage not to exceed 50 per cent of the first class 
rates, from Kansas City and from points in official territory to 
all destinations in the states named. 

An exception should be made, said the examiner, to those 
origin and destination points between which lower rates and 
higher minima were maintained under outstanding orders of the 
Commission. Cassidy said that if it were found that the con- 
tinuance of such lower rates and higher minima between par- 
ticular points created new violations of the third section then 
the parties to the case might ask the Commission to reopen this 
case and the cases in which the lower rates and higher minima 
were prescribed with a view to harmonizing the findings. 


PETROLEUM REPARATION 


Examiner Richard Yardley, in No. 23063, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has recom- 
mended that the Commission find unreasonable the rates on 
petroleum oil, in iron drums or barrels and other packages, in 
cases, in straight carloads, and in mixed carloads of petroleum 
lubricating greases in similar packages, from Tulsa, Okla., to 
destinations in Texas common points and differential territories 
and award reparation. The complainant asked for reasonable 
rates for the future and reparation. The carriers moved to 
dismiss the complaint on the ground that the issues to be con- 
sidered were to be considered in No. 17000, part 4-A, Hoch- 
Smith petroleum rates between points in the southwest. The 
examiner said that reparation was not in-issue in that investi- 
gation and that the parties agreed at the hearing that the issue 
of the rates for the future should be decided upon the record 
in the Hoch-Smith investigation. That left only the question 
of reparation to be disposed of in this report. 

Yardley said the Commission should find the assailed rates 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those shown in an 
appendix, not herein reproduced, under the heading of basis of 
reparation. That appendix showed that the examiner proposed 
that reparation should be awarded to Texas common points to 
the basis of the present rates in all instances except one. The 
present rates are 45.5 cents to Amarillo, Canadian, Canyon, 
Claude, Conway, Hale Center, Happy, Kings Miil, Plainview, 
Tulia and White Deer. The exception is Spur. The present 
rate to that point is 57.5 cents. The reparation basis proposed 
by Yardley is 52.5 cents. 

The examiner’s basis of reparation to points in differential 
territory is not so uniform in figures as to the common point 
territory. He proposes 47.5 cents as the basis for reparation 
on shipments to Adrian, Booker, Darrouzett, Follett, Friona, 
Hereford, Petersburg, Perryton, Quitaque and South Plains; a 
basis of 49.5 cents to Paducah and Spearman; 52.5 cents to 
Floydada, Morse, Silverton and Stratford and 53.5 cents to 
Lamesa. . 


COAL REVISION PROPOSED 


Examiner L. H. Dishman, in No. 23150, Portageville Milling 
Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al., has recommended that the Com- 
mission find rates on bituminuos coal from mines in southern 
Illinois and western Kentucky to destinations in southeastern 
Missouri and northeastern Arkansas, unreasonable, prescribe 
new ones and award reparation. In the trial of this complaint 
the Commission’s decisions in Scott County Milling Co. vs. 
Butler County Railroad Co., 113 I. C. C. 675, and E. St. Louis 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. B. & O., 156 I. C. C. 644, were used as guides 
for the determination of the issue herein. The complaint al- 
leged that the rates from specified mines in southern Illinois 
and western Kentucky to destinations in southeastern Missouri 
and northeastern Arkansas, were unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, unduly prejudicial and in violation of the long- 
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and-short-haul part of the fourth section. The Commission was 
asked to prescribe new rates and to award reparation on ship- 
ments made after February 10, 1928. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find the 
rates were not unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or in 
violation of the fourth section, but that from the mines in the 
various southern Illinois groups described in the complaint, 
except those applicable through East St. Louis, IIl., had been 
and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed the following amounts a net ton: To 
Sikeston, Mo., $1.44; Benton, Mo., $1.57; Charleston and Miner, 
Mo., $1.88; Portageville, Marston and Conran, Mo., $1.93; Hol- 
land and Steel, Mo., $2.03; Biggers, Reyno, Paragould and Poca- 
hontas, Ark., $2.26; Blytheville, Marked Tree, Bay, Osceola, 
Manila, Lake City, Monette, Leachville, and Hoxie, Ark., $2.33. 

Dishman said the record did not warrant a finding that in 
the past the rates from western Kentucky mines on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to destinations to which rates lower than $2.33 
were hereinbefore prescribed, were unreasonable, but that, sub- 
ject to this exception, the rates assailed from mines in western 
Kentucky, applicable over the Illinois Central and its connec- 
tions, and over the L. & N. and its connections, were and for 
the future would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, 
or might exceeed the rates indicated in the preceding paragraph, 
plus 25 cents a net ton. 





COAL TO ARKANSAS 


Another effort .to line up rates on coal to points in north- 
eastern Arkansas and one point in southeastern Missouri has 
been made by Examiner L. H. Dishman, in No. 23252, Jonesboro 
Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. Louis-San Fransciso et al. He said 
that the Commission should find unreasonable the rates on 
bituminous coal, from mines in southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky to Kennett, Mo., and destinations in northeastern 
Arkansas, prescribe new ones and award reparation. He said 
the Commission should find rates on the same commodity from 
mines in Alabama to the same destination not unreasonable. 

These complaints were akin to Scott County Milling Co. 
vs. Butler County Railroad, 113 I. C. C. 675, and East St. Louis 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. B. & O., 156 I. C. C. 644. The examiner said 
that the Commission should find that the rates assailed from 
mines in southern Illinois, except those applicable through East 
St. Louis, [ll., were and for the future would be unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded or might exceed the following, in 
net tons: Kennett, Mo., $2.05; Rector and Marmaduke, Ark., 
$2.28; Pocahontas, Ark., $2.26; Blytheville, Jonesboro, Brook- 
land and Monette, Ark., $2.33; Forrest City, Ark., $2.55; Nemo 
and Crawfordsville, Ark., $2.58; Brinkley and Piercella, Ark., 
$2.77, and Lunsford, Ark., $2.98. 

Examiner Dishman said that the record did not warrant 
a finding that in the past the rates from the western Kentucky 
mines on the Louisville & Nashville to destinations to which 
rates lower than $2.33 were proposed, in this report, were un- 
reasonable, but that, subject to this exception, the rates assailed 
from mines in western Kentucky applicable over the Illinois Cen- 
tral and its connections and over the Louisville & Nashville and 
its connections, were and for the future would be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or might exceed the rates hereinbefore 
set forth plus 25 cents a net ton. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Dynamite 


No. 23079, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Rates, dynamite, between June 1, 
1927, and February 8, 1928, inclusive, Curtiss, Ariz., to Silver 
City, Santa Rita, Hanover and Fierro, N. M., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rates, $1.265, minimum 24,000 pounds, to Silver City, 
Santa Rita and Hanover, and $1.355, minimum 24,000 pounds, 
to Fierro. Rates subsequent to February 8, 1928, applicable. 
Applicable rates in both periods not unreasonable. Proposes 
dismissal. 





Printing Paper 
No. 23784, Butler Paper Corporations vs. C. K. & S. et al. 
By Examiner William G. Butts. Proposes reparation of $108.18 
on finding rate, printing paper, Kalamazoo, Mich., to Tulsa, 
Okla., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 70 cents. 


Cottonseed Meal 


No. 23585, Case Commission Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By Ex- 
aminer L. B. Dunn. Recommends reparation of $218.82 on 
finding rate, cottonseed meal, Kershaw, S. C., to Charleston, W. 


Va., unreasonable to extent it exceeded $5.15 a net ton. Com- 
mission should limit its findings to the past. 
Logs 
No. 23522, Amos Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By Exam- 


iner Paul Coyle. Proposes dismissal on finding not unreason- 
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able or otherwise unlawful combination rate, logs, Carlisle, Ky, 
to Edinburg, Ind. 
Fuel Oil 

No. 23223, Cunningham Brick Co. vs. Southern et al. By 
Examiner E. L. Valentine. Proposes Commission find unre. 
sonable, past, present and future, rate, fuel oil, Charleston, § 
C., to Shale Brick, N. C., to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may 
exceed a rate of 25 cents, and award reparation. 


Leaf Tobacco 


No. 23512, York County Cigar Manufacturers’ Association 
et al. vs. A. F. & G. et al. By Examiner Paul Coyle. Recon. 
mends dismissal on finding not unreasonable, unjustly discrim. 
inatory or unduly prejudicial any-quantity rates, leaf tobacco, 
Georgia and Florida origins to destinations in southern Penn. 
sylvania. Carriers should take immediate steps to correct the 
present anomalous rate adjustment, due to commodity rates 
exceeding class rates, said the examiner. 


Casing-Head . Gasoline 


No. 21497 (Sub-No. 1), Sharples Solvents Corporation vs. A, 
T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner Michael T. Corcoran. Dismissal 
proposed. Rate, casing-head gasoline, Shidler and Lep, Okla. 
to Belle, W. Va., not unreasonable. 


Carbon Flour 
No. 23689, General Dry Batteries, Inc., vs. P. S. & N. et al. 
By Examiner John Davey. Rates and ratings, carbon flour, 
carloads and less than carloads, Kaulmont, Pa., to Cleveland, 
O., unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the Rule 26 
rating and contemporaneous rate of 38 cents on the less-than- 
carloads and sixth-class rating and rate of 22.5 cents, minimum 
50,000 pounds, on the carload shipment. Defendants should be 
authorized to waive collection of outstanding undercharges in 
excess of charges computed at the rates herein proposed to be 
found reasonable. 
Water-Gas Tar 


No. 23480, Crowley Tar Products Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et 
al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate, water-gas tar, in 
tank-cars, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Toledo, O., unreasonable but not 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
it exceeded 29.5 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Molding Sand 

No. 23421, Fulton Sylphon Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Rate, molding sand, Hardy, Ind., to 
Knoxville, Tenn., inapplicable. Applicable rate over the route 
of movement $2.68, a net ton. Rate, same commodity, Sandale, 
Ind., to Knoxville, Tenn., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
or may exceed $2.68. Applicable rate was $2.93. New rate and 
reparation proposed. 

Lumber 


No. 23590, Eppinger & Russell Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Rate, lumber, 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Sabot, Va., applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. 

Bituminous Coal 


No. 23758, Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Charges, bitumi- 
nous coal, West Clinton, Ind., to Faithorn, IIl., there stored and 
later reshipped to Chicago, IIl., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Pitch Coke 


No. 23071, American Tar Products Co. vs. New York Cen- 
tral et al., and No. 20723, F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. vs. 
A. C. & Y. et al., the latter on further hearing. By Examiner 
Morris H. Konigsberg. Rates, pitch coke, Follansbee and 
Youngstown, O., to Massena, N. Y., and Niagara Falls, Ont. 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 60 
per cent of the contemporaneous sixth-class rate. Upon further 
hearing, rates, pitch coke, Dover, O., Granite City, Ill., and 
Fairmont, W. Va., to Niagara Falls, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded or may exceed, for that 
part of the transportation within the United States, 60 per cent 
of the contemporaneous sixth-class rate. Former report, 159 
I. C. C. 781. Reparation and new rates proposed. 

Automobile Rotary Lifts 


No. 23579, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner William A. Maidens. Dismissal proposed. 
Less-than-carload ratings on automobile hydraulic rotary lifts, 
Memphis, Tenn., to points throughout the United States not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Beverages and Returned Bottles 


No. 20220, Jackson Brewing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Upon further hearing, order estab- 
lishing rates for the future in the former report, 153 I. C. C. 151, 
on beverages, carloads, from New Orleans, La., to Madison, 
Tallahassee, and Quincy, Fla., and returned empty bottles from 
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Madison, Tallahassee, and Quincy to New Orleans, proposed to 
pe vacated because the rate to Jacksonville, Fla., on beverages 
and the rate from Jacksonville on returned empty bottles had 
been increased as a result of the Commission’s reports in 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, and later 
report, and Beverage Containers, 167 I. C. C. 65, and because 
the rate situation to which the testimony of the complainant 
addressed no longer existed. 


Potatoes 


No. 23686, Fitchburg Produce Co. vs. B. & M. et al. By 
Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Rates, potatoes, 
parrels, carloads, Shawboro and Bishops Cross, N. C., to Fitch- 
purg, Mass., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 23668, T. L. Herbert & Sons vs. L. & N. et al. By Exam- 
jiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Rate, sand and 
gravel, Johnsonville, Tenn., to Glasgow, Ky., not unreasonable. 


Cedar Poles 


No. 23388, Chapin Cedar Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rates cedar poles, in single carloads, 
Chapin, Ida., to Stockton, Chico, Sacramento, Watsonville, Laws, 
and Zurich, Calif., unreasonable for the future to the extent they 
may exceed the contemporaneous rates on fir lumber. 


Ground Soft Coal 


No. 23593, International Motor Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner F. A. Clifford. Rate, ground bituminous coal, carloads, 
Charleroi, Irwin, Rillton, and Yukon, Pa., to New Brunswick, 
N. J., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the present rate of 
20 cents, minimum 50,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. 


Peat Humus 


No. 23504, International Agricultural Corporation et al. vs. 
C. & I. M. et al. By Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rates, peat humus, 
carloads, Manito, Ill., to various points in Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama, unreasonable on and after May 31, 1929, to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed those found reasonable on fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer materials for like distances between points 
north and south of the Ohio River in Fertilizer and Fertilizer 
Materials, 151 I. C. C. 613, decided February 9, 1929. Reparation 
proposed. Rate, Manito to Augusta, Ga., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded or may exceed the one found reasonable for 
like distances in the case hereinbefore mentioned. A minimum 
of 40,000 pounds proposed. Examiner recommends computing 
distances via the shortest routes over which carload traffic may 
be moved without transfer of lading for the establishment of 
rates for the future. 


DENVER & SALT LAKE CONTROL 


Putting aside the objections raised by the Moffat Tunnel 
League and the Uintah Basin Railroad League, the Commission, 
in Finance No. 8070, Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co. control, 
has decided that it would be in the public interest to have the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western to control the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railway Co., owning what is known as the Moffat road, by the 
acquisition of its stock. The organizations mentioned opposed 
acquisition. Interveners other than those leagues opposed grant 
of authority except upon conditions. No order has been entered. 

Conditions precedent to the entry of an order permitting the 
acquisition of the Moffat road stock were laid down in the 
report. Prior to the entry of any order authorizing the proposed 
acquisition, says the report, “the applicant shall file with us for 
our approval, its unqualified acceptance of the conditions herein 
prescribed.” For the purpose of considering such an acceptance, 
if filed, the report says the proceeding will be held open for 90 
days. The conditions follow: 


(1) That the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 
shall purchase for cash, at not exceeding $155 a share, any shares 
of capital stock and/or voting trust certificates of the Denver & Salt 
Lake Railway Company which may be offered to it for purchase within 
six months after the date of the order to be entered herein; (2) that 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Company, through the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railway Company, will establish such through 
routes in connection with any western connection hereafter con- 
structed under our authority as we may find in a subsequent pro- 
ceeding or proceedings to be reasonable and in the public interest; 
and (3) that the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Company, 
through the Denver & Salt Lake Railway Company, shall commence 
the construction of the Dotsero cut-off within six months from the 
date of any order to be entered herein, authorizing the proposed 
acquisition, and shall complete such construction within two years 
after beginning it. : 


Acceptance of these conditions will provide for carrying into 
effect the plan of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, owned 
jointly by the Western Pacific and the Missouri Pacific, each 
having fifty per cent of its voting right stock, for the utilization 
of the Moffat road, including the Moffat tunnel as a short con- 
nection into Denver, its own line to that city being circuitous, 
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such a connection being considered essential to the success of 
the Rio Grande when it was reorganized in 1923 and the plan 


made. This provision, according to the report, was requested 
by the Western Pacific in connection with the acquisition of a 
one-half interest in the Rio Grande by the Missouri Pacific. The 
latter assented to the plan. 

Utilization of the Moffat road in the manner mentioned 
would be brought about by building a 41-mile line known as 
the Dotsero cut-off, between Orestod on the Moffat road and 
Dotsero on the Rio Grande. That was approved by the Com- 
mission in Proposed Construction by Denver & Salt Lake 
Western, a subsidiary of the Moffat, 154 I. C. C. 51. The authority 
was granted subject to the condition that the Rio Grande be 
permitted to operate over the cut-off. 

Both the Rio Grande and the Moffat road are in No. 18, 
Missouri Pacific system, in the Commission’s plan for the com- 
plete consolidation of the railroads into a limited number of 
systems. After that plan was announced, the report said, the 
Rio Grande obtained the opportunity to buy stock of the Moffat 
road at $155 a share. The Commission said that its stock was 
not quoted on any exchange but that from a consideration of 
its general balance sheet, as of October 31, 1929, and its valua- 
tion of the property, the stock would have an indicated value of 
approximately $130 a share. 

The Rio Grande made a contract, subject to the Commis- 
sion’s approval, to buy stock and trust certificates representing 
stock at $155. That, it said, was the best it could do. It is 
willing to buy minority stock at that figure. 

At many, if not at every phase of the proceeding, the Com- 
mission faced the big controversy about the use of the Moffat 
tunnel. It said that it was of the opinion that it should not 
attempt to enter upon the tunnel controversy, the scope of which, 
it said, was logically confined to the state authorities, the courts 
and the carriers. It therefore confined its consideration to the 
question of public interest as figured in terms of the physical 
properties to be used in hauling traffic. 

Commissioner Lee, “concurring specially,” said that the 
evidence tended to the conclusion that the public interest would 
be best promoted through the payment of a reasonable rental 
by the carriers which used the Moffat tunnel, to ‘the end that 
its cost ultimately might be repaid, in so far as possible, by those 
interests direcfly benefited. 

Commisioner Eastman dissented, believing that, if the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake were allowed to remain an independent carrier, 
it would be in a reasonably strong position to serve as a bridge 
line. As an independent line, he believed, he said, it would be in 
a better position to negotiate divisions with connections “than 
if it becomes a minor satellite of the Missouri Pacific system.” 
He said he could see nothing to be gained by turning the road 
over to the Rio Grande, the latter with its Missouri Pacific 
affiliation, but a likelihood of the loss of something of importance. 

“It impresses me as being,” said he, “from the public point 
of view, ill-advised action lacking in foresight.” 

The main ground for his dissent was that the Missouri 
Pacific did not serve Denver as a freight carrier, had no direct 
interest in the development of Denver as a gateway to and from 
the Western territory beyond, its connection with the Rio Grande 
being at Pueblo. Development of the new route through Denver 
would adversely affect, said he, the route through Pueblo. He 
suggested that eastern connections should have been provided 
for in the conditions as well as the western connections. 


ABANDONMENT IN IDAHO 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8209, Inter- 
mountain Railway Company abandonment, has authorized the 
carrier to abandon that part of its line extending from Steirman 
to Centerville, about 13 miles, in Boise county, Idaho. The cer- 
tificate issued by the Commission provides that within a speci- 
fied period the company shall sell the part of the line author- 
ized to be abandoned to any person or persons desiring to 
purchase the same for continued operation and offering to pay 
therefor an amount not less than the fair net salvage value 
thereof. The application was opposed by the Idaho state com- 
mission and by mining interests. 





A. C. L. TANGLE IN FLORIDA 


The Atlantic Coast Line has asked the Commission in Fi- 
nance No. 8272 to grant reargument to the end that the Com- 
mission may decide whether or not public convenience and 
necessity require the resortation of the line between Yuste and 
Monticello, Fla., which the A. C. L. took up after it had con- 
structed a new line nearby. 

The petitioner originally obtained authority to build the 
new track and regarded the matter as one of relocation of track. 
Florida authorities, however, brought action to compel the 
restoration of the track and were successful. The railroad asked 
the Commission at one time to authorize abandonment after 
the track had actually been abandoned, but the Commission 
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held it was without jurisdiction to ratify an abandonment that 
already had taken place. Later the carrier asked the Com- 
mission for a certificate of public convenience authorizing con- 
struction of the line as ordered by the Supreme Court of Florida, 
hoping to obtain a decision that the line was not needed. The 
Commission, however, held that no action by it was legally 
warranted or justified. (See Traffic World, Oct. 25, p. 1003.) 
Reconsideration of the last decision is now sought. The carrier 
says that the cost of the proposed construction will exceed 
$100,000 and refers to the dissenting opinion of Commissioner 
Eastman, who said the Commission should decide the question 
of whether the line should be built. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23054, E. & A. Opier, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing solely for purpose of 
receiving in evidence a report of the Department of Commerce 
released November 10, 1930, showing the amount and value of 
cocoa produced in the United States in 1928 and 1929. 

I. and S. 3407, bagging, cotton baling ties and buckles to, 
from and between points in southern and southwestern terri- 
tories, and I. and S. 34387, cotton baling ties and buckles between 
points in southern territory. Motion for stay, filed by protest- 
ants, Carolina Bagging Co., Riverside Mills and Atlantic Steel 
Co., denied. 

No. 22075, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. T. & P. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for oral argument denied. 


No. 17056, Norris Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Complain- 


ant’s third petition for reconsideration and further hearing 
denied. 
No. 17792, Hope Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complain- 


ant’s petition for consideration by and argument before Com- 
mission on question of reparation denied. 

No. 22240, S. A. Holt, assignee of Arkansas Basket Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., vs. M. P. Defendant’s petition for recon- 
sideration denied. 

No. 20564, Kierulff & Ravenscroft vs. M. P. et al. 
plainant’s petition for reargument denied. 

No. 10415, Arkansas Jobbers & Manufacturers Association 
vs. Director-General, C. R. I. & P. et al., No. 10416, Same vs. 
Director-General, A. & V. et al., No. 14859, Southern Produce 
Co. et al. vs. D. & P. S. et al., and No. 14812, Dawson Produce 
Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and other cases listed in margin 
of report, 165 I. C. C. 423. Petition of southwestern carriers 
for further hearing and/or reconsideration and/or reargument, 
and for a general investigation of the rates on bananas within 
the southwest denied. 

No. 18458, Ben D. Anguish et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and No. 
15962, D. L. Alderman et al. vs. A. & V. et al. Order entered 
herein on October 13, 1930, is amended nunc pro tunc by striking 
out the name of the Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf from all 
items in which it appears in the above-mentioned order and 
inserting in lieu thereof the name of Georgia, Southern & 
Florida, but that in all other respects the said order shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect. 

No. 19919, Waste Material Dealers’ Association of Arkansas 
vs. C. R. I. & P. et al, and 13535, Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases. Petition of defendants therein operating in Texas, pray- 
ing that rates published, to become effective Decémber 10, 1930, 
for application to the transportation of scrap iron and steel, in 
carloads, pursuant to findings and order heretofore made and 
entered in said proceedings on June 30, 1930, be suspended, and 
proceedings reopened for reconsideration upon question of lawful 
rates for such application, denied in all. respects. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Proceedings 
reopened for further hearing, at ties and places to be hereafter 
designated by the Commission, upon the question whether the 
findings heretofore made in said proceedings shall be modified 
so as to permit the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, peti- 
tioner, to establish and maintain, for application to transporta- 
tion of interstate traffic to and from points on its line between 
Levy, near Little Rock, and Camp Pike, all in Arkansas, rates 
higher than those otherwise contemporaneously maintained for 
application to such transportation by the following amounts: 

1. On stone (rough, sawed or cut, but not further finished), 2.5 


cents per hundred weight, subject to minimum charge of $15.50 per 
car, 


Com- 


2. On sewer pipe and articles taking same rates, 5 cents per 
100 pounds, subject to minimum charge of $14.50 per car. 

3. On military impedimenta, such as camp equipage, subsistence 
stores, medical stores, emergency ammunition, or other property of 
the United States army, navy, or marine corps, generally known as 
impedimenta, but not including livestock or personal baggage, 21 
cents per 100 pounds, charges to be computed upon weight of 24,000 
pounds for each car used. 

4. On all other freight, carloads, rates on which are involved 
in these proceedings, 6.5 cents per 100 pounds, subject to minimum 
charge of $14.50 per car. 


Petitions of A. T. & S. F. Ry. and other defendants, dated 
October 20, 1930, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, dated 
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December 15, 1928; and Corporation Commission of Oklahon, 
and Miami Chamber of Commerce, dated May 20, 1929, dismisgg; 
Finance No. 7464, Quanah, Acme & Pacific construction ay 
Finance No. 7465, Quanah, Acme & Pacific abandonment. Tin, 
prescribed in said certificate and order within which the Quana} 
Acme & Pacific shall complete the construction of the line ¢ 
railroad authorized in Finance No. 7464, is extended to February 
1, 1931, and the abandonment of operation over the line of th 
Fort Worth & Denver City, as authorized in F. D. 7465, shall no 
become effective prior to the completion of construction of the 
line of railroad under the extension of time as authorized herejy, 
Finance No. 6571, Big Sandy & Cumberland constructiop 
etc. Time prescribed in said certificate within which the Bj 
Sandy & Cumberland shall complete construction of lines of 
railroad therein authorized, is extended to July 1, 1931. 

No. 23903, and Sub. 1, Krupp Foundry & Machine Co, ys 
C. R. R. of N. J. et al. S. E. Stephenson as receiver of Crow 
Pipe & Foundry Co permitted to intervene. 

No. 23868, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 3287, Construction of line by North & South. 
Time prescribed in certificate and orders, as extended, within 
which the North & South shall complete construction of its pro. 
posed railroad is extended to December 31, 1932. 

Finance No. 6879, construction of line by Yankton, Norfolk 
& Southern. Time prescribed in certificate and order, as ex. 
tended, within which the Y. N. & S. shall complete construction 
of line therein authorized is extended to December 31, 1931. 

I. & S|. 3311, pig iron from southern points to Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri. Petitions for reargument and _ reconsideration 
filed by Alabama Iron and Steel Shippers’ Conference et al. and 
Southern Railway et al., also petition filed by Belleville In- 
dustrial Club in support of the petition filed by Alabama Iron & 
Steel Shippers’ Conference et al., denied. 

No. 22831, Toledo Pressed Steel Co. vs. A. A. et al. Order 
entered on November 3, 1930, reopening the case for rehearing, 
vacated and set aside. 

No. 24021, Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 23376, Davison Chemical Co. et al. vs. A. C. et al. 
Royster Guano Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21519, Canby, Ach & Canby Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et 
al., and cases grouped therewith. Order of October 25, modified 
so that it will become effective on or before February 25, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice. 

The complaint in No. 22997, Louisville Livestock Exchange 
on behalf of S. R. Jones vs. C. I. & L. et al., No. 23404, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union Home vs. 
N. Y. C. et al., No. 28670, Haas Lieber Grocery Co. vs. L. & N. 
et al., and No. 23736, California Milling Corporation vs. L. A. 
& S. L. et al., having been satisfied, is dismissed. 

Upon complainant’s request, the Commission has dismissed 
No. 22905, Bedford Johnson Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., No. 23362, United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
et al. vs. A. G. S. et al., and No. 23720, Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al; No. 23608, Jackson 
Traffic Bureau for Planters’ Package Co. vs. G. M. & F. et al. 
No. 23614, Klotz Brothers vs. C. & O. et al., No. 23643, Mac- 
Gowan Coffee Co. vs. G. M. & N. et al., No. 23679, George S. 
Mepham vs. N. C. & St. L. et al., No. 23839 (and Sub. 1), Omaha 
Grain Exchange of Omaha, Neb., vs. A. & S. et al., No. 23858, 
A. P. Silverstein & Son vs. C. & O. et al., and No. 23885, L. W. 
Hancock vs. F. E. C. et al. 

No. 15959, Carfiel & Morris et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. The 
order entered herein on October 13, is amended nunc pro tunc 
by inserting the following: Brooks-Saladino Co., Inc., Y. M. V.; 
I. C.; Penn and N. Y. N. H. & H. 87.85, and A. L. Brooks Com- 
pany, St. . BS. @ Mi: ¥. M. V3 £. OC. and M. C. 42:93. 

No. 23532, Batchelder-Whittemore Corporation vs. N. Y. N. 
H. & H. et al, and No. 23891, J. D. Crosby Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Motions of Delaware & Hudson Co. in these proceedings 
for dismissal of the complaint therein as to it, for want of 
jurisdiction, overruled, without prejudice to renewal at the time 
of the hearing. 















































Reno 


Swift & Co. 
F, S. 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


What is reported to the Department of Justice as the closing 
chapter of a case involving an active gang of thieves engaged 
in stealing from interstate commerce cars, has been concluded 
with a plea of guilty at St. Louis of David Humphries, who was 
sentenced to serve two years in the Leavenworth penitentiary 
for conspiracy to rob interstate shipments. It appears from the 
record that Humphries and ten others were indicted for con- 
spiracy to rob interstate shipments, and in October, 1929, most 
of those engaged in the enterprise were apprehended and given 
sentences ranging from a few months in jail to seven years in 
the penitentiary. Humphries disappeared before the _ indict- 
ments were returned and he was not located until last October 
in St. Louis. 
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December 20, 1930 


BILL OF LADING CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearing was held by Examiner Simons, in No. 4844, the 
pills of lading case, on December 18 in Washington on the 
question whether the Commission should approve the use of 
carbon copies as original bills of lading issued by the carriers. 
The examiner, in opening the hearing, said that the Commis- 
sion also wished testimony on the point as to whether if the 
use of carbon copies of bills of lading were approved, should 
the approval be limited to straight bills of lading. 

The essential query as the matter was presented by the 
examiner was why could not the first imprint be made the 
bill of lading instead of the invoice of the goods to the cus- 
tomer aS was a fact at present. The examiner said that the 
latest report of the Commission on the subject was capable of 
being construed as forbidding the use of carbon copies as 
original bills of lading. 

Cc. E. Cranch, assistant credit manager of the Borden Sales 
Company, explained the operation whereby that company, by 
the use of an automatic feed billing machine, was able to turn 
out nine separate documents in two operations, only one of 
which, however, was certain to be a machine operation. The 
second, consisting of the insertion of the car number and the 
weight of the shipment in the bill of lading document, he said 
might be made by hand by the shipping clerk at the point 
where the car was loaded. Under questioning of H. C. Ames, 
a former examiner of the Commission, it was brought out that 
if the original bill of lading were made by the first imprint of 
the machine, three operations would be required, the forms 
would be larger than printing houses could furnish with their 
present machinery, and that the files of the company would no 
longer show documents of a uniform size. Mr. Cranch esti- 
mated that the expense required by the suggested change in 
the New York office of the Borden Sales Company would be 
considerably increased for clerk hire alone, without any estimate 
as to the increased cost that would probably result from the 
use of enlarged forms for part of the work at least, changes 
in filing cabinets and things of that sort, all based upon the 
assumption that printers would undertake to provide them- 
selves with machinery enabling them to turn out larger forms 
in the folded packets that are now fed into the automatic 
billing machines. 

Mr. Cranch explained in detail the purpose for which each 
of the nine documents made in the first operation was intended. 
He said that the making of that many documents at one opera- 
tion was desirable on account of the saving of time and the 
reduction of the chances of error. In the machine described 
by Mr. Cranch sheets of carbon paper are used, instead of as 
in the case of some machines the use of pieces of paper with 
carbonized backs. 

Testimony as to the traffic manager’s interest in the billing 
was given by E. G. Hadley, the company’s general traffic man- 
ager. He said that all the data required in a bill of lading was 
written in one of the company’s general offices. The car num- 
ber and weight of the shipment, he said, were written in by the 
factory force which handled the goods as they were put into 
the cars. His testimony as well as that of Mr. Cranch related 
primarily to the straight bill of lading. They said that the 
order/notify bill was seldom used by the Borden Company but 
that when it was required the regular form prescribed by the 


Commission was used. 


SALT RATE HEARING 


Hearing in the general salt rate investigation, docket 17000, 
part 18, which began at Chicago before Commissioner Meyer and 
Examiner Hoy, December 11 (see Traffic World, December 13, 
p. 1485), ended December 12, adjournment to January 12, at 
San Francisco, being taken. 

The proposal of the lines serving the Kansas salt fields, 
introduced by E. Rigg, assistant general freight agent, Rock 
Island, completed on the last day, included a qualification that, 
if the Commission prescribed rates on a split basis, one level 
for package salt shipments and another for bulk shipments, 
from Louisiana and Michigan mines, similar rates be made from 
Kansas producing points to Missouri River points and territory 
east of there. Though the Kansas lines favored the single basis, 
with other Western Trunk Line carriers, he said they wished to 
give their shippers the same treatment accorded producers and 
shippers in other territories. However, he asked that, if the 
split basis were put in effect, such adjustment of the rates be 
made as would give the same earnings that would accrue under 
the scale proposed by the Kansas lines. The rates proposed 
were as low as it was possible to give, he said. He pointed out 
that, under the scale proposed to Missouri River points and east, 
the rate of progression beyond a hundred miles was less than 
that of the class rate scale prescribed in docket 17000, part 2, 
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for corresponding distances, commenting that “it can not be 
said that any proposal presented by the Kansas carriers here 
puts a burden on short. haul shippers.” He also expressed the 
view that, after the shippers had completed their testimony, it 
might be necessary to make some revision in the proposals 
already presented with reference to rates to St. Louis and 
Chicago. Under existing scales, he pointed out, Michigan ship- 
pers had an advantage of 11 cents at Chicago in rates, and one 
cent at St. Louis. Carrier proposals from the two producing 
territories to those destinations would increase those spreads, 
he said. In the event the shipper testimony indicated the Knasas 
producers could not do business at those points under the rates 
suggested, he asked that the Commission make necessary modi- 
fications to make competition possible. 

No change in the general basis suggested at the first Chicago 
hearing for application in Trunk Line and New England terri- 
tories was made. That basis, as originally introduced by L. H. 
Kentfield, was amplified and defended by him. It follows that 
of the C. F. A. carriers presented by Walter Kelly the preceding 
day, and asks a split basis, with rates on package shipments 
made 27% per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the 
eastern class rate case and rates on bulk shipments made 22% 
per cent of the first class rates. 

_No deviation from straight mileage proposals, or relation of 
the salt rates to class rates in terms of percentages or by some 
other means, was made by any of the other witnesses who ap- 
peared the last day of the hearing. 

EK. W. Soergel, assistant to freight traffic manager, C. M. St. 
P. & P., presented exhibits making extensive comparisons be- 
tween existing and proposed rates and rates and earnings 
applicable to other commodities of a comparative nature. “In 
my opinion it (the exhibit) shows that the existing rates are 
on an extremely low level and that the proposed rates will 
bring the rates up to what they should be in relation to other 
low grade commodities,” he said. Rates from Kansas to repre- 
sentative destinations in Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Iowa averaged 28 cents for an average distance of 561 miles, 
according to his exhibits. A similar average for rates based on 
25 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the western 
class rate case, the proposal of the carriers operating in that 
territory, was 43.3 cents for that distance. 

J. E. Davis, assistant to freight traffic manager, Union 
Pacific, said Pacific coast carriers would ask that rates in that 
territory be made on the class C basis. Their case, he explained, 
would be presented at the San Francisco hearing. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 19583, United Clay Products Corporation vs. A. & S. et 
al. Defendants ask for rehearing and/or argument before entire 
Commission and reconsideration. 

No. 14859, Southern Produce Co. et al. vs. D. & P. S. et al., 
and related cases. Southwestern lines, defendants herein, in 
a second petition ask for further postponement of effective date 
of order from February 2, 1931, until March 4, 1931, or to such 
other date as the Commission may deem proper. 

I. and S. 3253, naval stores from southern points to eastern 
destinations. Paper Makers’ Chemical Corporation and Su- 
perior Pine Products Co. ask for reargument and reconsidera- 
tion. 

No. * 22923, Geo. F. Lenz Coal Co. vs. C. & O. et al., No. 
18641, Potomac Electric Power Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al., and 
I, and S. 3140, coal from southern region mines to Washington, 
D. C. Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association of West Virginia 
asks that the order entered in No. 22923, October 31, 1930, be 
suspended and. stayed, pending further proceedings herein, and 
that it finally be vacated and annulled. 

No. 138535 et al., consolidated southwestern cases, supple- 
mental fourth section orders 9500 and 9600. Monticello Cotton 
Mills Co. concurs in the petition of the Texas Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association for modification of the Commission’s order 
of October 13, 1930. 

No. 22555, Wilbanks & Pierce, Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration of conclusions in 
this case and a rehearing therein, including privilege of oral 
argument before entire Commission. 

No. 22079, Litowich Bros., Inc., vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
Defendants ask for postponement of effective date of order and 
for reconsideration of decision upon present record. 

No. 22980, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. M. C. et al. 
Complainant asks for a rehearing on documents already sub- 
mitted. 

No. 23471, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. Defendants ask for further hearing therein. 

Finance No. 3773, excess income of Ironton. Protestant, 
Ironton, asks leave to amend protest filed by it against tenta- 
tive report and order of Commission issued herein and under 
date of July 18, 1930. 

No. 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. 
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C. & N. W. et al. E. B. Boyd, agent and attorney for lines, 
parties to Commission’s order in this case, asks the Commission 
to further postpone the effective date of its order, which is now 
set as February 1, 1931, the statutory notice, so as to permit the 


rates to become effective concurrently with the class rates pre- 


scribed in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1° 

No. 22591, Packer Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Defendant carriers ask for reopening, for post- 
ponement of effective date of order, for consideration by entire 
Commission in connection with certain other proceedings pend- 
ing before it, and for a general investigation of the rates on 
bananas in the southwest. 

No. 23587, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. S. 
in a second petition, asks for hearing. 

No. 22058, Corning Glass Works vs. B. & O. et al. New York 
Central and Pittsburh & Lake Erie ask for reargument. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. and consolidated cases. E. Morris, agent on behalf of 
defendant carriers herein, asks for modification of order dated 
October 24, 1930. 

No. 20517, Prine Lumber Co. vs. A. A. et al. 
asks for rehearing therein. 

No. 23034, American Electric Switch Corporation vs. A. A. 
et al. Complainant asks for rehearing therein. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8615. Rockcastle River Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon its line of railroad extending from a connection with the 
L. & N. at Viva, Ky., to Bond, Ky., approximately 13 miles. 

Finance No. 8613. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co. and the 
Griffith & Northern Railway Co. ask the Commission for authority 
for the E. J. & E. to acquire the G. & N., a subsidiary whose property 
is operated as a part of the BE. J. & E. system. The G. & N. has 
about 9 miles of line in Lake county, Ind. 


A. L. Complainant, 


Complainant 








UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8539, authorizing the Prince George 
& Chesterfield Railway to issue $248,000 of first-mortgage 25-year 
6 per cent gold bonds, series A, to be sold to the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company at par, with adjustment of interests as of the 
date of sale, and the proceeds used to pay an equal amount of ad- 
vances made, and/or credits extended, to the applicant, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8560, authorizing the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Company (1) to issue $5,000,000 of 5 per cent secured 
gold notes, to be sold at not less than 96% per cent of par and accrued 
interest, and the proceeds used to retire certain outstanding bonds, 
and to reimburse the treasury in part for expenditures for additions 
and betterments; and (2) to issue $6,000,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage gold bonds, 5 per cent series of 1977, to be pledged as 
collateral security for the notes, condition prescribed approrsd. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8585, authorizing the Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $500,000 of first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series A, in partial reimbursement for capital expenditures 
heretofore made, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8558, authorizing the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company to procure the authentica- 
tion and delivery of not exceeding $457,000 of first and general mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, in partial reimbursement for 
capital expenditures heretofore made, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8397 and 8589, authorizing (1) 
acquisition by the Southern Pacific Company of control of the Gulf 
& West Texas Railway Company, by purchase of capital stock; and 
(2) the Gulf & West Texas Railway Company to issue $300,000 of 
common capital stock, consisting of 3,000 shares of the par value 
of $100 each, to be sold at not less than par and the proceeds used 
for corporate purposes and construction of a line of railroad, approved. 

Amended report and order in F. D. No. 8560, authorizing the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company (1) to issue $5,000,000 of 5.per cent 
secured gold notes, to be sold at not less than 96% per cent of par 
and accrued interest, and the proceeds used to retire certain out- 
standing bonds, and to reimburse the treasury in part for expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments; and (2) to issue $6,000,000 of 
refunding and improvement mortgage gold bonds, 5 per cent series 
of 1977, to be pledged as collateral security for the notes, approved. 


RATES AND LUMBER INDUSTRY 


“Never in the history of our industry has the rate situation 
been so threatening to our interests,” said A. G. T. Moore, 
traffiCc manager, Southern Pine Association, at the fall meeting 
of that organization, at New Orleans, December 11. 

“The fundamental difficulty encountered,” he said, “is a 
difference in attitude of the transcontinental all-rail carriers 
toward fir rates from that of the southern and southwestern 
carriers toward southern pine lumber rates. Whereas the for- 
mer have taken steps to assist our western competitors by 
reduced freight rates, the latter do not see their obligation 
toward this industry in the same way.” 

The attitude of the transcontinental lines, he explained, was 
due to competition between them and steamship lines through 
the Panama Canal delivering to north Atlantic ports, whence 
certain lines operating inland had shown a willingness to reduce 
rates. 

The west coast fir production is largely at tidewater, he 
pointed out, whereas the southern pine industry is “land-locked.” 

“To illustrate the extent of such benefit (that realized by 
the west-coast competitors of southern pine from their accessi- 
bility to water transportation via the Panama Canal), the 
transcontinental all-rail carriers have even gone so far as to 
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make effective from the mills of our competitors less than reg 
sonable rates on fir,” he declared. “The publication of suc} 
rates to a part of Texas fixes a wedge in the southwesten 
lumber rate adjustment, which, if not ultimately corrected, wil 
split the entire fir lumber rate structure of today. 

“True, our southern pine originating lines are cooperating 
with us by not becoming parties to these less than reasonabk 
rates, but it is an open question how long We can prevail upo 
them to hold out. For the present, the wedge is simply in place, 
but a couple of good blows represented by the concurrence of 
one or two of the destination lines will rend asunder the present 
rate fabric. 

“Aside from the establishment of this wedge, the trans. 
continental lines failed to defend before the Commission a pro. 
ceeding brought by our competitors involving rate reductions 
to territory east of Chicago. A companion complaint filed by us 
was fought by our carriers most vigorously.” 

He explained what he held to be indifference on the part 
of carriers serving the harassed southern pine industry as due 
to their belief that, “like the undertaker, they will get us in 
the end,” as southern pine is located on their lines, and has no 
other outlet. The possibility that the industry might be forced 
to use the truck in an effort to market its product was ex. 
pressed, with concluding remarks as follows: 

“When the carriers realize, as industries have realized, that 
a rapid turnover and right price of transportation on a reason- 
ably small margin of profit encouraging volume movement will 
contribute to their financial stability in greater degree than a 
restricted movement at high rates, then will they profit, and 
then will we profit.” 


EASTERN AND WESTERN CLASS RATES 


By petition in No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, 
and in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates, the 
Barre & Chelsea Railroad Co., Hardwick & Woodbury Railroad 
Co., Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington Railroad Co., Knox Railroad 
Co., the West River Railroad Co., White River Railroad, Inc, 
and Woodstock Railway Co. have asked the Commission to 
modify its findings in these cases so that the petitioners shall be 
exempt from all findings and orders which would require them 
to establish, maintain or participate in joint class rates to or 
from points to or from which they now have no joint class rates. 

The Shippers’ Committee for Eastern Trunk Line Territory 
has requested the Commission to deny the petitions of the off- 
cial and western lines for reopening, reconsideration and modi- 
fication of the decision in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line 
class rates. 


A petition for clarification and/or modification of the Com- 
mission’s report in No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, 
with respect to joint class rates via rail-water, water-rail, and 
rail-water-rail routes has been filed by the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Fall River Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, the New Bedford Board of Commerce, the New 
England Traffic League and the Textile Converters’ Association. 
The petition relates to Findings Nos. 14 and 15 on page 445, 
and Appendix K, on page 483, 164 I. C. C. 314, in so far as they 
relate or may be understood to relate to joint class rates for 
application (a) between interior points in New England and 
New York piers of the Eastern Steamship Lines and New Eng- 
land Steamship Company via rail-water and/or water-rail routes; 
(b) between interior points in New England and points within 
the lighterage limits of New York Harbor, via rail-water and/or 
water-rail routes; (c) between New England ports and points 
in C. F. A. and T. L. territories via water-rail and/or rail-water 
routes through New York Harbor, and (d) between interior 
points in New England and points in C. F. A. and T. L. terri- 
tories, via rail-water-rail routes through New York Harbor. 


The petitioners say that the Commission should clarify 
and/or modify its findings so as definitely to provide for the 
establishment of maximum reasonable joint class rates by way 
of the routes referred to in conformity with the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding them. 


“Failure on the part of the Commission,” say the petition- 
ers, “to take definite action in this important matter will in 
all probability result in further litigation. This can be avoided 
by the Commission acting before the new joint class rates are 
published.” 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at Hamilton, Ont., January 22 and 23. The 
annual dinner will be given the evening of January 23. Presi- 
dent F. W. Dean has extended an invitation to attend to all 
members of the National Industrial Traffic League, particularly 
urging those associated with industries having branches in 
Canada to attend. President Day and Executive Secretary Beek, 
N. I. T. L., have announced their intention of attending. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing €o.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Georgia.) Code permitting recovery 
against railroad in county of injury held not repealed by Code 
permitting action against carrier or other corporation for un- 
lawful act in any court (Civ. Code 1910, secs. 2640, 2666).—At- 
lantic Log & Export Co. vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co., 155 S. E. 
Rep. 525. 

Rates and tariffs fixed by railroad commissioners come 
within meaning of words “rule or regulation” of commissioners, 
as regards carrier’s liability for violation thereof; code making 
railroad liable for violating rule or regulation of commissioners 
authorized recovery of freight charges on intrastate shipments 
exceeding rate fixed by commission (Civ. Code, sec. 2640).—Ibid. 

Code making carriers liable for omission to perform order 
of commission does not authorize recovery of freight charges 
exceeding rate fixed by commission (Civ. Code 1910, sec. 2666). 
—Ibid. 

Suits to recover freight charges on intrastate shipments ex- 
ceeding rates fixed by commission must be brought within 12 
months after wrong (Civ. Code 1910, sec. 2640).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Florida, Division A.) Use of the high- 
way to conduct private business for profit is privilege which 
can be granted, withheld, or regulated by state.—Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. Co. vs. Wells, 180 So. Rep. 587. 

Operation of motor carriers for profit on highways tends 
to impede ordinary traffic, and requires additional expense for 
construction, maintenance, and repairs, furnishing additional 
reason for regulation.—Ibid. 

Statute vests railroad commissioners with jurisdiction to 
regulate motor carriers in public interest, and to prevent useless 
competition (Acts 1929, c. 13700).—Ibid. 

Railroad commissioner’s order, materially injurious to 
legal rights or privileges without giving appropriate considera- 
tion to relevant facts, resulting in misapplication of law, will be 
set aside.—Ibid. 

In considering auto transportation company’s application for 
certificate of necessity, commission should consider effect on 
;other transportation facilities within territory, including rail- 
roads (Acts 1929, c. 13700, sec. 2, and sec. 3, subsec. 6).—Ibid. 

Public convenience and necessity is polestar which should 
guide commissioners in granting certificate to operate auto trans- 
portation line (Acts 1929, c. 18700).—Ibid. 

“May,” in statute relating to actions of public official or 
official body for public benefit, is generally construed as being 
mandatory.—Ibid. 

Whether public necessity requires additional transportation 
facilities is not determined merely by number of individuals 
asking for it or cheapness of fare, but convenience and necessity 
of puble (Acts 1929, c. 18700). 

“Necessity,” in statute relating to certificate of necessity for 
motor transportation, means reasonably necessary to meet pub- 
lic needs, not indispensable necessity (Acts 1929, c. 13700).—Ibid. 

Evidence held not to justify granting certificate of necessity 
to operate night bus service (Acts 1929, c. 13700, sec. 2, and sec. 
3, Subsec. 6).—Ibid. 

Where railroad commissioners granted certificate of neces- 
sity to motor transportation company without giving due con- 
sideration to existing railroad service, order granting application 
was quashed (Acts 1929, c. 13700, sec. 2, and sec. 3, subsec. 6).— 
Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Florida, Division A.) Certiorari petition 
should set out substance of evidence, where alleged illegality 
involves review of evidence.—In re Edwards, 130 So. Rep. 615. 

One applying for certificate to operate truck line as of right 
over only portion of route and waiting for year before applying 
for whole route was deemed to have abandoned privilege (Acts 
1929, ec. 18700, sec. 3, subsec. 6).—Ibid. 

Privilege of securing certificate to operate truck line as of 
right must be exercised within reasonable time; law presumes 
reasonable time was intended, where statute prescribes no par- 
ticular time for exercise of privilege offered (Acts 1929, c. 
13700) .—Ibid. 

Allegation that order of railroad commission was not sup- 
ported by evidence is not sufficient to overturn statutory pre- 
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sumption that commission’s findings were reasonable and just). 
—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Appeal from judgment of 
Franklin county circuit court declining to set aside or modify 
action of commissioner of motor vehicles hearing bus operator’s 
complaint, held authorized under statute (Ky. St., sec. 2739j-16). 
—Black Bus Line vs. Consolidated Coach Corporation, 31 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 917. 

Statutes regulating operation of busses are construed in 

interest of traveling public, not operator.—Ibid. 
_ Commissioner held not to have abused discretion in de- 
clining to revoke permit of defendant’s bus line operating via 
termini of plaintiff’s bus line for violation of permit prohibiting 
handling of passengers between such points (Ky. St., sec. 
2739j-13).—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Right to grant franchise, 
as for ferry, inheres in sovereignty within which franchise is 
exercised (Ky. St., secs. 1800-1821).—Tri-State Ferry Co. vs. 
Birney, 31 S. W. Rep. 932. 

Inherent right of sovereignty to grant franchise, as for ferry, . 
may be delegated to municipalities (Ky. St., secs. 1800-1821; 
Const., secs. 163, 164).—Ibid. 

County court, in exercising statutory jurisdiction to grant 
ferry franchise, does not act in legislative or executive capacity 
for county, but in judicial capacity for commonwealth (Ky. St., 
secs. 1800-1821; Const., secs. 163, 164).—Ibid. 

Franchise obtained by county court’s judgment establishing 
ferry flows from Legislature, and hence constitutes contract 
between commonwealth and owner of ferry (Ky. St., secs. 1800- 
1821; Const., secs. 163, 164).—Ibid. 

By giving fiscal court control over county “highways,” Leg- 
islature did not impliedly confer power to grant ferry franchises; 
such power being reserved to Legislature (Ky. St., secs. 1800- 
1821; Const., secs. 163, 164).—Ibid. 

Ferries are instruments of local convenience, subject to 
local regulation for public protection (Ky. St., secs, 1800-1821; 
Const. Ky., sec. 164; Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 

Respecting ferriage from its shores, state may exercise pro- 
tective power to prevent extortion in rates, and prescribe rea- 
sonable regulations necessary for public safety, comfort, and 
convenience (Ky. St., secs. 1800-1821; Const. Ky., sec. 164; 
Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 

Constitutionality of statute may not be attacked by one 
whose rights are not affected thereby.—Ibid. 


Owner of Kentucky franchise, offering 24-hour ferry service, 
held entitled to enjoin occasional competitor from embarking 
in Kentucky passengers and vehicles within one and one-half 
miles of plaintiff’s landing; no unreasonable burden being laid 
on interstate commerce (Ky. St., secs. 1800-1821; Const. Ky., 
sec, 164; Const. U. S., art 1, sec. 8, cl. 3). 


Evidence disclosed that 24-hour service furnished by plain- 
tiff from East Cairo, Ky., was beneficial to public, in that it 
reduced cost, and often saved time. Defendant, which operated 
ferry from Cairo, Ill., to Wickliffe, Ky., about six miles below 
Cairo, obtained all vehicular traffic to Cairo coming from south 
during certain periods when Ohio River submerges road between 
Wickliffe and East Cairo. Defendants sought to take advantage 
of extensive traffic during best hours of summer months, which 
would reduce plaintiff’s revenue and perhaps compel him to 
discontinue service, at least during unprofitable winter months. 
—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisi 
ipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


eee 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) Shipowner, giving clean 
bills of lading for cargo known to be in poor condition, held 
estopped to assert, as against buyer consignees accepting draft, 
that damage occurred before goods were delivered into its 
custody. 

Seventeen of the bills of lading involved were straight bills 
of lading with named consignees providing for delivery to them 
or their assigns and three were order bills of lading. The 
Italian shippers of the cheese were the sellers of the commodity 
and the American consignees the buyers, and the sales contract 
provided that the sellers’ responsibility ceased after obtaining 
clean receipt from carrier. The buyer-consignees accepted drafts 
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for purchase price in reliance on the bills of lading and without 
knowledge of the damage.—The Carso, 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 736. 

If a clean bill of lading is given for cargo known to be in 
poor condition, whether it is negotiable or not is immaterial as 
regards shipowner’s liability.—Ibid. 

Connivance with respect to false issuance of clean bills of 
lading is unnecessary to render shipowners liable by estoppel 
to consignee.—lIbid. 

Courts should do everything possible to preserve integrity 
of bills of lading.—Ibid. 

That buyer-consignees learned of damaged condition of 
cargo after acceptance of draft, but before payment thereof, did 
not relieve shipowner from the estoppel, arising under clean bills 
of lading.—Ibid. 

Consignees’ suits on bills of lading held within admiralty 
jurisdiction, though consignees relied on misrepresentation as 
precluding defense.—lIbid. 

Notice of claim clause in bill of lading must be considered 
as entirety.—Ibid. 

Clause in bill of lading for notice of claim held invalid 
because of unreasonableness of provision for notice before re- 
moval of goods from deck. 

The bill of lading claim clause provided: First, that notice of 
claim should be given before removal of goods from deck of 
ship; second, that written notice of claim should be given within 
48 hours after the landing of the merchandise; and, finally, that 
presentation of the claim itself should be made within two 
months of the filing of the notice of claim.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Cargo owner 
has lien enforceable by libel in rem on vessel receiving goods 
and failing to make right delivery, whether failure is due to 
unseaworthiness or improper loading.—Taylor Bros. Lumber Co. 
vs. Sunset Lighterage Co., 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 700. 

Charterer of lighter failing to deliver goods because of un- 
seaworthiness or improper loading held liable in personam to 
cargo owner.—lIbid. 

If lighter losing cargo was seaworthhy when delivered and 
accident happened because of unseaworthiness while in posses- 
sion of charterer, charterer is primarily responsible.—Ibid. 

Charterer held primarily liable for loss of cargo if accident 
was due to negligent loading.—Ibid. 

Owner of lighter impleading charterer must prove damage 
to cargo was due to charterer’s negeligence, but is aided by 
presumption if proving delivery in seaworthy condition.—Ibid. 

Proof that owner delivered lighter in seaworthy condition 
makes prima facie case for owner sued for loss of cargo, requir- 
ing charterer to explain what was done with boat after delivery, 
though ultimate burden of proving negligence of charterer re- 
mains on owner.—Ibid. 

Rules of presumption are same where owner sues for dam- 
age to demised vessel or seeks indemnity against liability 
because of charterer’s use.—lIbid. 

Sinking of vessel in water, if not due to improper loading 
raises presumption of unseaworthiness.—Ibid. 

Pleading that lighter dumping cargo was not proved sea- 
worthy on delivery held justified by evidence.—Ibid. 

Lighter not proved seaworthy on delivery held primarily 
liable for loss of cargo, and charterer secondarily liable.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Carriers accepting cargo 
of sugar known to be insecurely packed held liable to purchaser 
for damages resulting from negligence in stowage, care and 
delivery. 

The shipments were refused by the shipowners, because of 
the frail nature of the packages containing the sugar, until let- 
ters of indemnity were given by the shippers, holding the car- 
riers harmless against loss owing to the cases being of too 
frail a nature to stand the ocean voyage. In return the shippers 
received clean bills of lading falsely setting forth the apparent 
good order and condition of the sugar. An unusual large num- 
ber of the cases broke and the merchandise was seriously dam- 
aged apparently as result of the stowage and handling. Libel- 
ant’s claim for damages as purchaser of the cargo and assignee 
of the bill of lading was repudiated by agents of the carriers 
on the ground that the shippers had given letters of indemnity 
holding the ships harmless.—The Kerlew, 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 732. 

Carrier, accepting goods which require special care in stow- 
age, on failure to exercise such care, is liable for resulting 
damage.—Ibid. 

Carriers could not rely on limitation of liability in clean 
bills of lading which carriers issued with knowledge that mer- 
chandise was improperly packed and which buyer of goods re- 
lied on (Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195)). 

The bills of lading relieved shipowners from damage brought 
about by the inherent nature of the goods loaded, or by the 
packing being insufficient, weak, or contrary to regulations. 
The libelant as assignee of the bills of lading and purchaser of 
the merchandise relied on the false statements concerning the 
condition of the goods.—lIbid. 
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Carrier, having breached contract, could not claim benefit oj 
exemption in bills of lading (Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 19). 
195) ).—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Steamer ip. 
tended to be made fit at port, but sailing with defective water 
tank, held unseaworthy and liable for damage to cargo (Harte; 
act, Sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192). 

Evidence disclosed that fresh-water tanks of steamer op 
reaching Shanghai were drained and coated with cement to be 
made ready to receive fresh water at Hongkong, the next point 
of call, that one plate on tank was not tightened, and, when 
tank was filled at Hongkong, water escaped, injuring cargo, 
Testimony further showed that intention was to make steamer 
ready to sail at Shanghai, and no examination was made of 
tank at Hongkong. Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192), re. 
lieves owner of vessel from liability if he exercised due care to 
make vessel seaworthy and properly manned.—The President 
Polk, 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 695. 

Shipper’s notice of claim for possible damage that may be 
found on delivery included loss on goods known to have been 
injured and forwarded on another steamer. 

On discovery of injury to hides, wet hides were recondi- 
tioned and forwarded on another ship. Part of cargc not so for- 
warded was also found to have been injured. Shipper in letter 
stated that he would hold ship responsible for any loss that 
might be found on delivery and any loss which might later be 
determined.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s notice of claim of loss before discharge of ship 
or arrival of ship forwarding damaged goods held good as to 
known damaged cargo. 

Shipper received notice that part of cargo was damaged 
by water, and had been discharged for reconditioning and for- 
warding on a later ship, and notice of claim was made in letter 
before such ship arrived at port and before original ship was 
discharged. Bill of lading provided that all claims for loss shall 
be presented within ten days after discharge, and that no suit 
shall be maintained unless process was served within thirty 
days after presentation of claim.—lIbid. 

Shipper’s notice of claim of loss before discharge of ship 
held invalid under bill of lading requiring claim within ten days 
after discharge except as to injury not discoverable within ten 
days.—Ibid. 

Thirty-day limitation for bringing action for damage to 
cargo held unreasonable.—Ibid. 

Suit for damaged cargo brought within three months after 
claim held not unreasonably delayed.—lIbid. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Further postponement of the effective date of the order in 
No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within western dis- 
trict and for export, is opposed by the state of South Dakota 
in a reply filed with the Commission to petitions of Agents 
Boyd, Leland, Toll and Morris for further postponement of 
effective date of the order. The state also refers to the ‘“un- 
official representations of executives of western lines” asking 
that the effective date of the grain decision be postponed for 
a year. 

“We regret the action of the western railroad executives 
in making representations to the Commission in a formal case 
without similar service on interested parties,” it is stated in 
the reply. 

The reply states further that many of the carriers have not 
taken and are not now taking in many respects action that might 
properly be taken to conserve their revenues. It insists that 
the farmers should not be compelled to carry the burden of 
“operating millions of miles of superfluous de luxe passenger 
train mileage between large terminals for alleged competitive 
purposes.” Reductions in passenger fares, it is also suggested, 
might enable the railroads to curtail losses of passenger traffic 
to busses and private autos. 


TRANSPORTATION EXPOSITION 


A “Pacific Coast Transportation Exposition” will be held at 
Shrine Civic Auditorium, Los Angeles, March 15 to 28, inclusive. 
Official participation by Mexico and Canada, as well as Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and Arizona is planned. The entire 
“story of transportation,” from its earliest development to “the 
present era of super-speed, studied comfort, and guarded safety” 
will be told. Exhibits will include displays of the latest de- 
velopments in aviation, steam and electric railroad equipment, 
busses and trucks, water transportation and accessories, and proc- 
esses in all branches, it is stated. In addition to the exhibits, 
there will be a series of popular illustrated lectures on trans- 
— subjects by transportation officials, educators and 
others. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont is to be asked to officiate 
at the opening, March 15, according to the announcement. John 
De Moulin is manager director of the exposition. 
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The Truck, Rail Competitor and Ally 


Changes in Transportation Brought About by the Truck and What the Railroads Are Doing 
About It—Rail Less-Carload Business Off 32.2 Per Cent in Nine Years—Principal Develop- 
ment of Common Carrier Truck Service in Extreme East, Southwest, and on Pacific 
Coast—Railroads Awake to Changing Times—Variety of Coordinated Services 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


rise of the automobile as a transportation medium 

in the first three decades of the twentieth century 
is not as acute, from the railroad point of view, in the 
feld of freight traffic as in that 
of passenger traffic. Neverthe- 
less, there are prophets among 
us, and they have their figures 
aud charts indicating trends. 
They see a day when railroad 
freight business will be entirely 
restricted to long-haul, large- 
sale operations between only 
the more important population 
enters and producing and con- 
suming areas. Fast through 
trains will thunder from one 
distantly separated point to an- 
other, with no _ intermediate 
stops, except, possibly, to cut 
of fifty or a hundred cars at 
this or that junction with an- 
other line. Express and local 
highways, concrete, or possibly steel, will radiate from 
the rail terminal points, on which myriads of monster 
trucks will be engaged in swift assembly and distribu- 
tion of the nation’s commerce. Only the grosser elements 
of the transportation job will remain to the railroads. 
The vast intricate 
task of feeding fac- 
tories and stores and 
people will be per- 
formed, in all of its 
intimate transporta- 
tion aspects, by the 
truck of that day. 

But, leaving the 
prophets out of it, 
the automobile is 
making considerable 
change in the trans- 
portation setup at 
present, in freight 
service, as well as in 
passenger service. see 
The private automo- eae 


ike competitive situation created by the phenomenal 


——— 





tHe Trailmobile co. 





Service instituted by the North Shore electric line 

between Chicago and Milwaukee 

points this year coordinates rail and truck movement. 

Trailers are spotted at shippers’ i 

are then placed on specially constructed flat cars for 
rail transportation to delivery point. 





from day to day, as to what part of the job of transpor- 
tation can be performed by the truck. The truck itself 
seems to be showing a good deal of independence. A 
few years ago, thirty or forty miles was thought to be 
the radius of its economical op- 
eration. But, economical or not, 
it isn’t sticking to any such 
limits, and there seems to be a 
progressive extension of the 
boundaries it touches. 

It is almost impossible to 
know just what the truck is do- 
ing, in an accurate, statistical 
sense such as that in which the 


merase 
MERCHANDIS§. LEgearen 


railroad performance is com- 
puted. There are few trust- 
worthy figures of a_ general 


nature on the subject. There is, 
however, a considerable wealth 
of data that throws a spotted 
illumination over it. 


What Traffic Statistics Show 


For instance, less-carload traffic handled by class I car- 
riers in 1929 was only about 68 per cent of that handled 
in 1920. Class I rail carriers originated 53,202,296 tons 
of freight of that character in 1920, and only 36,043,271 
tons in 1929, according to Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion figures. That is 

— a decrease, 1929 com- 

pared with 1920, of 

— 32.2 per cent. In the 

same period, there 

was an increase of 
about 7 per cent in 
all freight tonnage 
originated by the 
railroads. Attention 
has been called, with 
great frequency re- 
cently, to a sudden 
drop in the rate of 
increase of all rail 
traffic. The average 
annual numerical in- 
crease in ton-miles 


and _ intermediate 


loading dock and 











bile, to which rail- ———— 
road ~=passenger de- 
partments attribute 
most of their trou- 
bles, does not enter 
into the freight traffic picture as seriously. At least 
there is no distinction to be drawn in this field such as 
exists between a private passenger automobile and the 
bus. But trucks are multiplying rapidly and a large 
humber of people are learning how to use them in new 
ways. Railroad men and others who find it necessary to 
deal with such matters are revising their opinions, almost 


Equipment such as this, 


J q _ belonging to a large operator in 
Indiana, is creating a variety of new transportation problems. State laws and the 
load available set the limit on the number of trailers used on the individual haul. 





in the nine year pe- 
riod, 1920 to 1929, 
was only a fourth as 
great as in the ten 
year period, 1910 to 
1920. Rail traffic in 1930, due to the business depression, 
is expected almost exactly to approximate that of 1920. 
Never before, in the hundred years in which railroads 
have been operating on this continent, was traffic in a 
given year as small as it was ten years previously. 

The truck is credited with a substantial part in 
bringing about the changes indicated by the figures. 


IHinois, lowa and 
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Most of the less-carload traffic taken off the rails is said to 
have gone to it, and it is said to have had something to do 
with the straightening of the curve on the graph that indicates 
the rate of increase in all rail traffic. As to the latter, it has 
probably had only a minor role, but even that can not be known 
definitely in the present state of statistics. Many things have 
happened in the last ten years, industrially and commercially, 
so that it is more than difficult to assign values to the agencies 
involved. There have been almost revolutionary changes in 
merchandising. Stocks on shelves and in factories have been 
reduced. Merchandising units have become smaller. 
tain industries there has been a tendency to locate factories 
closer to raw materials, so that only a refined product gets on 
the rails or highways. In the steel industry, it is said, there 
has been a substantial reduction in inter-plant movements in 
the process of fabricating products. The pool car has become 
a more prominent feature of rail service. A more accomplished 
economist might point to a much longer list of changes, all of 
which have involved transportation adjustments. 
would remain a considerable task to isolate the threads and 
tell just what they mean in terms of transportation. Reference 
to such changes here is only for the purpose of indicating that 
interpretation is not a simple task. 


236 Per Cent Increase in Trucks 


The purpose here is not so much interpretation as record- 
ing. One of the items covered by that is truck registrations. 
There are—or were, December 31, 1929—according to the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce; 3,379,854 
trucks in the country—an 
increase of 8 per cent over 
the number registered on 
the same day a year earlier. 
In 1920 there were only 
1,006,082 trucks, the 1929 
figure representing an in- 
crease of 236 per cent. De- 
cember 31, 1929, there were 
a million more trucks than 
freight cars in the country, 
and in the time in which 
the truck registration was 
increasing 236 per cent, 
the number of freight cars 
dropped nearly 50,000, or 
slightly less than 5 per cent. 
Possibly those figures are 
as good a clue as any to the 
relative work done by the 
two agencies in the differ- 
ent years. Railroad men 
call attention to increased 
performance obtained from 
the freight car in recent years, but, if the statistics were avail- 
able, it might be possible to show that the average truck today 
is doing a good deal more work than it did in 1920. 

Common carrier truck services appear to have been de- 
veloped more intensely in the extreme east, the southwest, and 
on the Pacific coast than in other sections of the country. 
Such a generalization is a bit unsafe in the absence of exact 
information, but that corresponds to information at hand. There 
is no considerable area of the country without its inter-city 
trucking lines, but the business seems to have been better or- 
ganized at some places than at others—often with no obvious 
reason to account for the spotted development. 


simple in truck transportation. 


“Short-Haul” of Truck Elastic 


In a report presented at a recent meeting of the motor 
transport division of the American Railway Association, it was 
estimated that truck lines were handling 68 per cent of all 
l. c. 1, business out of Seattle, Wash.; that they were handling 
65 per cent of that leaving Portland, Ore.; 70 per cent of the 
Spokane 1. c. l. business, and 93 per cent of the Tacoma busi- 
ness. From another source it is learned that there are 110 
truck lines operating out of Portland alone. 


In another report presented to the motor transport division, 
A. R. A., by B. O. Johnson, assistant to operating vice-presi- 
dent, Northern Pacific, it was estimated that the railroads in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana have lost 
90 per cent of the 1. c. 1. business to trucks on traffic moving 
within a radius of 50 miles; 70 per cent of that moving between 
50 and 100 miles; 50 per cent of that moving distances between 
100 and 150 miles, and 20 to 25 per cent of that moving more 
than 200 miles. 

At another meeting of the motor transport division, D. W. 
Russell, vice-president and general manager, Southwestern 
Transportation Company, trucking subsidiary of the Cotton Belt, 
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In an address before the Brooklyn Traffic Club, Septembgm thine © 
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sized the magnitude of common carrier trucking operations ; 
and out of New York City with the statement that 390 inj 
viduals and companies reached 1,035 cities and towns fro, 
New York on regular schedules. Their services, he said, ¢ 
tended as far north as Boston, Manchester and Nashua, as fy 


In cer- west as Buffalo and Harrisburg, and as far south as Washing — 
ton. The limit in which the truck can operate economically meet ee 
he said, “now ranges between 200 and 250 miles, and is com iD eo 
stantly increasing. When you consider that the average freigh other a 
haul in Trunk Line and C. F. A. territory is but 163 miles ani last = 
in New England only 113 miles you can appreciate the gig it i 
nificance of the increase in the motor truck’s radius of opm the same 
eration.” here and 

Still, there According to A. H. Brown, assistant transportation cop policy re 
missioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, the transportatiogg ' poe 
department of the chamber estimates that “not less than 450,0jjm "ie 
tons of manufactured products moved to and from Clevelan( and _ 
by common carrier motor trucks in 1929.” That is a rather _— 
staggering figure, if one interprets it in terms of the country; aa" 
commerce as a whole. 

There are a variety of other isolated facts that indicat have " 
the popularity suddenly achieved by this form of individualized been a 
transport. Figures covering receipts of live stock at the prin. carloa 
cipal markets continue, year ok 
by year, with augmented acy 'W4" 
celeration in the last few 
years, to show large per. Mr 
centages trucked in. The , | 
total in 1929 was more than "ilroa 
14,500,000 head, according 1.0 
to the Automobile Chamber 2. I 
of Commerce. That is ang partme 
increase of 19 per cent over commu 
the number trucked in 1928, 4.1 
The ratio of trucked-in cat- tons y 
tle, at individual markets, § puysines 
to total recipts runs as high 6. J 
as 40 per cent, at Indian freight 
apolis; on sheep, the high- A 
est ratio at any individual §  pairos 
market was nearly 75 per have 
cent, at Oklahoma City. iaries. 
Surveys over restricted S 
areas, made by the Depart: truck: 
ment of Agriculture and Cham 
Adaptation of equipment to the Ry » be posters te selatively other agencies, indicate use fifty-f 
1 u nature o urniture snip- 
ments calis for unusual size of truck body to operate efficiently. cu suk” sae’ ae he 
; other farm products on an press 
impressive scale. One such study shows that, in 1928, thirty- iver 
eight per cent of all shipments, computed on a carload basis, es 
moving in southern Indiana went by truck, while 23 per cent tomo 
of the movement in southern Illinois was by truck. Ninety by r: 
per cent of the milk supply of Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, lees 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul arrives by truck and tion 
trailer trains, according to the figures. A joint study of the clas: 
United States Department of Agriculture and the New Jersey ; 
Agricultural Experiment Station showed that, in 1928, seventy- pilat 
three per cent of the fruit and vegetables marketed in New amo 
York City district, from the surrounding area, arrived by motor with 
—— and that 18.5 per cent from all sources were received by Oth 
ruck. s 
A report of the Bureau of Railway Economics shows that, a 
in 1929, truck unloads of fruits and vegetables at Los Angeles wit! 
amounted to 21,405 equivalent rail carloads, as compared with are 
17,044 carloads that actually came by rail. All of the lemons 
unloaded at Los Angeles arrived by truck, it is stated, 98.6 per 
cent of the oranges came by truck, 97.9 per cent of the grapes, 
and so on. acc 
This is, perhaps, more than enough to indicate that the vel 
trucks are giving the railroads real competition, and that a ser 
new kind of transportation is being forged that must be con- we 
sidered by the older forms. 
Railroads Actively Experimenting on 
“It would appear that the railroads are just beginning to & 


wake up to the serious menace to their revenues which lies in 
the use of motor trucks by independent truck operators,” said at 


M. F. Steinberger, manager of highway transportation, Balti- os 
more and Ohio, at the last meeting of the motor transport divi- te 
sion of the American Railway Association. One of the reasons Sh 


the railroads were slow to take steps to meet this developing 
competition may have been that it was impossible for them to or 
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ynow just what that competition was, and another that the 
truck services have been somewhat slow to crystallize into any- 
thing of a pretentious nature. But the last year or two have 
seen the formation of truck “terminals” in all large cities, with 
anywhere from a dozen to a score of lines coordinating their 
services through them, and consolidations have been going for- 
ward, weak lines being absorbed by strong lines, so that a good 
deal of stability now characterizes the business that was not- 
ably absent before. 

Up to the present, little has been done by the railroads to 
meet the situation, other than to get into the trucking business, 
in greater or less degree, themselves. One railroad after an- 
other has begun to use the truck in a business-like way in the 
last few years. 

“It may be said, however,’ commented Mr. Steinberger in 
the same paper, “that, despite the experiments being conducted 
here and there by the various roads, there has been no general 
policy established as to what the railroads can do with respect 
to trucking over highways or how. There is still the battle as 
to whether store-door delivery and collection shall be given 
and how, whether at present rates or additional rates, where 
railroads can provide a service which a few are attempting to 
provide indirectly.” 

“Thus far,” said another speaker at the same meeting, “I 
have not been able to find any railroad that has in any way 
been able to solve the question of returning to its rails the 
carload traffic that is being and has been taken by the truck 
or trucking companies, as all experiments so far have b 
toward regaining 1. c. 1. tonnage.” 


Six Railroad Uses for Truck 


Mr. Steinberger described six general ways in which the 
railroads might make profitable use of the truck, as follows: 


1. In replacement of local freight trains. 

2. In handling their own stores department, 
partment, etc., material. 

8. In handling freight between main and substations in large 
communities. 

4. In handling freight between their own and other railroad sta- 
tions in various communities. ? 

5. As independent hauling concerns engaged in a general hauling 
business either in one community or between communities. 

. In handling freight between shippers’ or receivers’ doors and 
freight stations. 


motive power de- 


All these types of operation are employed by one or more 
railroads today, and various combinations of the different types 
have been made by others, either directly or through subsid- 
iaries. 

Some notion of the extent to which railroads are using 
trucks may be obtained from a compilation of the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Acc3rding to it, on December 31, 1929, 
fifty-five railroads were operating 5,900 trucks. Since then, it 
is stated, a number of lines have expanded their ownership of 
truck equipment considerably. In addition, the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, on the same date for which the other figures are 
given, owned 9,759 trucks—the second largest fleet under a 
single ownership in the country. It is understood that the Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce figures include trucks owned 
by rail subsidiaries, as well as directly by railroads. Returns 
from the questionnaire sent out by the Commission in connec- 
tion with its motor coordination investigation indicate that 
class I railroads own directly only 551 trucks and 115 trailers. 

According to the Automobile Chamber of Commerce com- 
pilation, the New York Central is the largest owner of trucks 
among railroads. It is credited with 2,500 and the Pennsylvania 
with 1,345—those two being much the largest of the rail fleets. 
Other companies with sizeable fleets include the Canadian Na- 
tional, with an estimated 500; the Canadian Pacific, with a 
similar number; the B. & O., with 200; the Boston and Maine, 
with 180, and the Erie, with 125. Assuming that these figures 
are authoritative, the large fleets belong to eastern roads. 


Principal Types of Service 


Use of trucks by railroads was begun in New England, but 
according to Mr. Russell, previously quoted, the greatest de- 
velopment is now in the southwest. The principal types of 
Service, excluding those outside the common carrier category, 
were described by him as follows: 


We have first that used by the Omaha through its subsidiary 
the Wilson Transportation Company, which is a straight trucking 
proposition. ° 4 

Second, we have the method used by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& North Shore, which does not give store door pick-up and delivery 
but does spot semi-trailers, which might be classed as containers 
at either the consignor’s door or the consignee’s and handles at 
materially reduced rates shipments with a minimum of six thousand 
pounds. The consignor loads and the consignee unloads there being 
no handling or checking done by the North Shore. . .. The North 
Shore Company reports an increase in business and a material in- 
crease in net. Through this method, the trailers are handled from 
either their station or consignor’s platform to the yards and loaded 
on special flat cars. At destination, the tractors remove the trailer 
from the car spotting either at their platform or consignee’s plat- 
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form. The service of the North Shore Company ends when spotting 
is done. The rates are based on flat rate regardless of classification 
and apparently with more regard for the rates being charged by 
truck companies than any other basis. 

Third, we have the system that is used, with minor variations, 
by the Missouri Pacific, Texas and Pacific, Southern Pacific, M. K. 

+ L. & A. and L. A. & T. Under this method, the railway sub- 
sidiary does not own equipment of any nature and has very_few if 
any separate employes, but contracts for all pick-up and delivery 
service with local transfer men in the various towns. L. L. ship- 
ments are picked up at consignor’s door by the contractor of the 
subsidiary and handled to the freight house of the railroad. The sub- 
sidiary’s bill of lading is issued either at the point of pick-up or at the 
depot. This freight is then checked, handled, loaded and rated by 
railroad employes. It moves in cars which in most instances would 
be moving any way to the break bulk point. It is there checked by 
the railroad employes to the subsidiary’s contracting transfer men 
who deliver it to consignees. There are several different kinds of con- 
tracts in effect between the various transportation companies and the 
railroad companies covering the services performed by the railroad... . 

Fourth, we have the operation of Southwestern Transportation 
Company, owned by the St. Louis Southwestern. The Southwestern 
Transportation Company’s operations are a combination of all the 
operations covered by the first three groups. 












, that summarizes what the railroads have done _ to 
truck with the truck, on the principal that the bast 





Rate Reductions Not the Answer 


addition, here and there, under special conditions, rate 
e been reduced to meet truck competition. Illustrative of 
at, there have been, recently, reductions in the southwest and 
south on baled cotton to compete with trucks, and last summer 
low rates, on a low minimum weight, were placed in effect be- 
tween Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle, with classification provi- 
sions eliminated. There are, besides, the experiments, and 
otherwise, being conducted with various types of containers, 
which, in part, are designed to meet truck competition. Unlike 
the situation created by the automobile in connection with 
rail passenger service, the freight problem appears to be one 
of service more than of rate. Truck rates are, generally 
speaking, a little higher than rail rates, or at the lowest are 
about on the rail level, including a pickup and delivery. It 
would be possible to support that statement with voluminous 
data, but that does not seem necessary. 

The subject is so large that it is hardly possible more than 
to scratch the surface here. But two things stand out from a 
general survey of the situation. One is that the railroads are 
actively attempting to meet a new form of competition that has 
assumed formidable proportions. The other is that, after a 
rather long period of incubation, highway common carrier truck 
services are becoming organized, dependable, and seem to have 
found stable ground on which to erect the structure of a new 
system of transportation. As to this latter, space is taken only 
to refer to the formation of a company on the west coast, the 
Pacific Freight Lines Corporation, Ltd., which, it is reported, 
will have an investment of more than 4% million dollars, with 
the completion of a consolidation program already under way. 
It is made up of 16 subsidiary lines operating over 1,060 miles 
of highway, serving 222 California cities and towns such as Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Santa Barbara, -Ventura, 
and San Bernardino. 

Similar consolidations have been taking place all over the 
country, according to reports, giving an impression of stability 
to the industry that was, to a good many minds, slow to put 
in an appearance. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT HEARINGS 


(Special Correspondence of The Traffic World) 


Detroit, Mich.—Ater learning that there would be only one 
witness representing Class I carriers at the Detroit hearing in 
Docket 23400, motor transportation, Attorney-Examiner Flynn 
said the Commission had been notified that there would be at 
least seventeen witnesses present, and that there should be 
more testimony and constructive suggestions by experienced 
traffic officials of the respondents and others at these hearings 
to help toward the solution of the serious transportation prob- 
lem which it is the purpose of this proceeding to help solve. 
The one witness was R. P. Paterson, freight traffic manager, 
Pere Marquette. His testimony consisted principally of statis- 
tics showing the decrease in freight traffic that his road had 
experienced in the last ten or fifteen years. 

The witness said shippers should take the “long view” of 
the situation confronting the railroads and, notwithstanding the 
more efficient service or lower rates of truck lines, traffic man- 
agers should patronize the railroads on the theory that the 
railroads are required but may be forced out of business to the 
detriment of such shippers if unregulated and unrestrained com- 
petition continues against them. 

Preceding cross-examination of the witness by L. G. Ma- 
comber, director of the Detroit Board of Commerce traffic-trans- 
portation department, he stated, by way of explanation of the 
questions that were to follow, that the carriers, through the 
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Association of Railway Executives, various publications such as 
Railroad Data, and speeches by executives at meetings of traffic 
clubs and noon luncheon clubs, were constantly complaining 
about motor truck and bus, pipe line, and water transportation. 
They had created the impression that the increasing use of 
these facilities and the consequent diminishing use of railroads 
by the shipping public had already made such a serious inroad 
on carriers’ earnings that they anticipated serious curtailments 
in service and eventually abandonment of all lines that were 
not sustaining; but they had not made any constructive sugges- 
tions as to how this situation could be controlled. They had 
apparently put the burden of correcting the present evils on 
the Commission and other regulatory bodies and the public. 

The cross-examination developed that the witness had given 
little study to rates and service of his truck line competitors 
throughout the state of Michigan. 


Boston, Mass.—Public hearings by the Commission, on its 
own motion, on the coordination of common carriers, railroads 
and highway motor service, were continued here this week. 


J. J. Pelley Testifies 


President J. J. Pelley, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, was the first witness. The outstanding note in his 
testimony was that the railroads want the highway motor serv- 
ice placed under the same regulations that govern the steam 
railroads. He declared that the various forms of transportation 
would never find their economic place in the nation’s trans- 
portation system until all were operated under similar conditions 
of public control and supervision. Mr. Pelley’s statement was, 
in part, as follows: 


We are confronted with a broad economic question. The public 
is vitally concerned and eventually the public must decide it. His- 
torically all common carriers, whether by railroad, or water, or 
highway, were once subject to the same conditions. As common Car- 
riers they were subject to the requirement, growing out of their 
common carrier status, that they should carry for all who offered, 
but there was no requirement that such carriage should be at the 
same rate for all. They could make and vary any rate or fare at 
any time. The common carrier status as to service to all has never 
changed, but there has been a fundamental change with respect to 
rates and fares of railroads. They are now required to be uniform. 

The public has properly, as we think, placed the rates and fares 
of railroads under complete control and supervision. But so far it 
has left motor vehicles free to make such rates and fares as they 
please. If the railroads departed from their published rates and 
tariffs, and changed their rates at will in the manner that motor 
vehicle carriers now do, the railroads and their officers would imme- 
diately render themselves liable to fines and imprisonment. The 
various forms of transportation will never find their economic place 
in the nation’s transportation system until all are operated under 
similar conditions of public control and supervision. 

There is nothing revolutionary in the views that I have expressed. 
Regulation of commerce is a cardinal principle of our system_ of 
government. The plenary exercise of this power of regulation has 
long been applied to steam railroads. The interstate commerce act, 
however, is not, as popularly conceived, entirely a railroad act but 
covers in addition to transportation by rail, the transmission of 
intelligence by telegraph, telephone, cable or wireless, transportation 
by express companies and sleeping car companies, by certain electric 
street car companies and transportation by pipe lines. The different 
carriers of interstate commerce have been brought under the regula- 
tion of the act from time to time as the necessity arose. 

Prior to the inauguration of motor transportation on the high- 
ways, the interstate commerce act regulated practically all interstate 
transportation. The only exception was a part of the port to 
port traffic handled by water lines, which was only a small part of 
the total interstate traffic handled by water. But now the port to 
port traffic of the water lines is regulated to a limited extent by 
the shipping act. 

Since the interstate commrce act was passed, the transportation 
of passengers and freight on the highways has come into existence, 
and has expanded to a large extent. If the stability of commerce is to 
be continued, it is essential that these new agencies of transportation 
be regulated. 

If I am right in my contention that a certificate of convenience 
and necessity is essential, then a motor carrier operating under such 
certificate should be subject to the regulation of state and interstate 
commissions in the following respects: 

1. The fixing or approving of rates, fares and charges. 

2. Supervision and approval of routes, schedules, service 
safety of operation. 

3. The publication and adherence to the rates and tariffs. 

4. A system of uniform accounts and the filing of such annual 
and other periodic_reports as the commissions may require. 

In fact, the cOmmissions should have power to supervise and 
regulate such carriers in all other matters affecting their relation- 
ship with the public to the extent and in the manner public utilities 

generally are supervised and regulated. 


Arthur P. Russell, executive vice-president of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, said that, prior to the World 
War, the New Haven company provided practically all freight 
and passenger transportation required by the territory in which 
it operates, but after the World War there was a big change in 
transportation requirements in New England, and highway mo- 
tor transportation met the new situation, giving a service that 
was satisfactory because of its flexibility for handling certain 
short haul traffic. But the railroad had just been returned 
the new demands and the company regarded it as its first duty 
to rehabilitate the road and give it the needed additional ca- 
pacity. It was in poor financial condition for such rehabilitation 
work and, naturally, lost time before it could get into the fast 


and 
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from federal control without facilities or equipment to meg 
developing highway motor transportation. Spending $100,000,00) 
on improvement of its property, it was 1925 before it could take 
up the question of getting into the highway motor business, 
and by that time it had lost a great deal of its traffic. From 
1920 to 1924 the number of passengers transported by the New 
Haven road had decreased from 106,847,000 to 76,480,000. 

Mr. Russell explained how the company pioneered in the 
use of gas rail cars, and on August 10, 1925, it began motor 
coach operation as a substitution for rail service. At present 
it has 249 motor coaches representing an investment of approx. 
imately $2,419,000. In 1929 the company’s motor coaches, 
through the New England Transportation Company, which is 
the New Haven bus division, operated a total of 9,664,000 coach 
miles and transported 6,000,000 passengers. 

Next, the New Haven Railroad was facing the same situa- 
tion with relation to freight traffic, and to save itself had to 
get into the freight service by trucks. It placed its first trucks 
in service in July, 1929. A few trucks were added from time 
to time, and the operation had been remunerative. The New 
Haven had made a saving in rail service and had brought back 
traffic that was lost, and had saved some traffic for its steam- 
ship lines. “We have made an earnest effort,” said he, “to de- 
velop the complete and coordinated rail highway and water 
transportation service so essential to New England’s industries.” 

A. H. Fairfield, of the operating department of the New 
Haven, called attention to the close proximity of towns and 
cities to each other in the New Haven territory, and the fine 
system of highways, which, he said, presented excellent oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of motor bus and motor truck 
routes, and a great many such routes had established regular 
service to practically every important point on the New Haven 
system. 

He showed how, in the present industrial competition, man. 
ufacturers must have quicker deliveries than could be provided 
by the rail service, in many instances, and trucks gave that 
service. Many manufacturers had noon time telephone connec- 
tions with their New York offices, at which time they took 
orders for merchandise that must be shipped for following 
morning delivery. The railroad way freight was not sufficiently 
flexible, he said, to meet such conditions. : 

Then he told about the New Haven going into the truck 
business, substituting trucks for rail service. The net result 
was an average weekly saving of 6,734 train miles. The aver- 
age out-of-pocket cost for freight train service on the system 
was approximately $1.80 a train mile. The 6,734 miles saved, 
therefore, meant a reduction in freight train expenses of $12,120 
a week, or $630,000 per annum. Approximately 130,000 truck 
miles were now operated each month at a cost of about $440,000 
a year, or a net saving of $190,000. 


Motor Transport Against Regulation 


Motor transportation interests of Massachusetts registered 
strong opposition at the Commission hearing here to the placing 
of motor vehicles under the same regulations and rate and 
route restrictions that apply to railroads. 

Commissioner Brainerd brought the hearing to a close 
Monday afternoon earlier than was expected, and Attorney- 
Examiner Leo J. Flynn announced that the next hearing would 
be in New York, at Hotel Commodore, on Dec 18. 

The principal witness for the motor transportation interests 
was Day Baker, manager of the Motor Truck Club of Massachu- 
setts, which includes express motor freight, contract haulers, 
private haulers and contractors operating 8,000 motor vehicles. 
He testified as follows: 


; The motor truck operators in Massachusetts, we feel, are bear- 
ing more than their just proportion of the taxes of the Common- 
wealth. We are subject to twelve taxes as follows: 


Federal tax. 

State tax. 

City or town real estate tax. 
Motor vehicle excise tax. 
Registration fee. 
Operator’s license. 
Gasoline tax. 

Police wagon tax. 

Water tax. 

Personal property tax. 
Gasoline storage tax. 
Street permit tax. 


addition to these we are also obliged to pay Compulsory 
Motor Vehicle Liability Insurance, Employes’ Compensation Insurance. 

During 1929 of the 1,008,358 motor vehicles registered, 111,664 
were commercial motor vehicles and trailers. 

For 1930 over 1,000,000 motor vehicles have been registered to 
ot first; 114,000 of this number were commercial motor 
vehicles. 

This tabulation does not include motor coaches and busses, of 
which there were 1,962 in 1929 and 3,390 in 1930. 

Amounts received by department of public works, commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, available for highway construction and maintenance 
to October 1, 1930: 

Fees (registrations and licenses), $5,912,354.98; fines, $533,634.69; 
gasoline tax, $8,381,484.59; miscellaneous, $13,592.10; total, $14,841,- 
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66.36. Federal aid (available), $1,352,913.23; estimated receipts for 
two months to December 1, $3,000,000; receivable from towns and 
counties for highway construction, $1,000,000; grand total, $20,193,979.59. 

Amounts appropriated for construction and maintenance, approxi- 
mately, $19,000,000. , 

Comparative statement showing the number of motor vehicle 
certificates and licenses, etc., issued in 1929 and 1930 to October 31, 
inclusive; also the total of all fees received: 


1929 1930 
Automobile (passenger car) ........... 885,601 876,195 
Automobile (commercial car) .......... 111,117 112,955 
SSS en tere ee rr 1,962 > 
See ree ee ee 547 695 
re er rr eee errr 6,074 4,627 
Manufacturer or dealer ..........eseee. 3,057 3,092 
RSF err ere rere 121,563 86,475 
ee rere rr er ree 779,596 895,201 
RE rr ree rer re rrr re 174,811 116,937 
gs | SS ree pane errs $6,348,298.06 $6,332,526.75 


Taxi included in passenger cars. 

Of this grand total of $20,193,979.59, $17,841,066.36 will be paid into 
the Highway Fund by the motorists. 

Of this latter amount, the department states that the commercial 
motor vehicle owners (exclusive of the motor coaches and bus owners) 
will contribute approximately $4,460,244.09, which is a fair contribution 
from the commercial motor vehicle owners. 

But in addition to this amount there is assessed the Motor 
Vehicle Excise Tax for Use of the Highways which is paid to the 
cities and towns. This amounts to approximately $3,000,000 more, 
or a — of over $7,000,000 for these two taxes on commercial motor 
vehicles. 

Then there are the eight other taxes to which I have before 


s referred. 


From the foregoing figures, most of which were furnished by 
officials of the Commonwealth, the Motor Truck Club sees no need 
for further taxation or regulation of motor vehicles. 

From the manufacturer, merchant or the public we have failed 
to hear any expression of dissatisfaction with the transportation 
faciliiies provided by the motor truck operators nor have we heard 
any expressed desire for federal or state regulation, except those 
which have emanated from the railroad officials who seek to control 
all forms of transportation. 

We wish at this time to point out monopolistic control of trans- 
portation facilities by the rail lines would eventually prove very 
expensive to the manufacturer, merchant and the purchasing public, 
and entirely apart from increased cost the service could not retain 
under railroad management that flexibility which is now one of the 
most desirable features of motor truck transportation. 

Especially to the manufacturers of New England is the great 
flexibility of motor truck transportation of value. Goods can be 
shipped from our manufacturing plants as late as noon of one day 
and be on the counters of the retail merchants in New York the 
following day. This means not only great convenience to the public, 
but a quick turn over of capital for the manufacturer. 

It is the personal supervision of these hundreds of comparatively 
small transportation lines that results in this flexible and efficient 
service—service which never can be given by railroad supervision, 
for the reason that the railroad management can only think in volume 
and terms of railroad service. 

Should the rails be given the right to enter the motor truck 
transportation field they would by competition drive the independent 
truck owners from the field, rates would be increased, flexibility 
would disappear and the manufacturer, merchant and the public 
would suffer. 

The railroads should not be given permission to enter the motor 
truck transportation field. 

1. Truck competition is overestimated. Hardly more than one 
per cent of the entire tonnage of motor trucks in this country is 
hauled in interstate commerce by so-called common carrier motor 
trucks. Six per cent in both interstate and intrastate commerce, 
nineteen per cent by contract carrier trucks and 75 per cent by 
private truck owners. 

2. Less than carload freight has never been profitable to the 
railroads. The trucks have therefore been of benefit to the rails by 
handling this business. : . 

3. The long haul is the profitable business for the rails. They 
should develop this and use their rolling stock for this business in 
place of having it tied up in sidings. 

4, It is in the last degree improbable that the motor truck will 
ever replace the railroad freight car for the long haul. It is by no 
means as economical as it looks and motor truck transportation 
advantages disappear as distance increases. The only long haul 
service that is profitably performed is that which is absolutely 
emergency service and which cannot be performed by the rail 
carriers. 

5. The motor truck transportation business is in the develop- 
ment stage at present and regulation or authorizing the rails to 
take over this class of business would tend to impede the growth 
of this satisfactory form of flexible transportation. ~ 


Boston and Maine Testimony 


N. W. Hawkes, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Boston and Maine, was the leading witness for the railroads. 
He declared that, if relief could be given to the railroads in 
the form of new legislation governing carriers who used the 
public highways, then the law should not continue to impose 
heavier restrictions on trucks and passenger busses operated 
by railroads than on those operated by other interests. 

On the one side the railroads. are asking for relief from 
the present situation, in the form of regulation that shall apply 
to trucks and busses, and the motor transportation interests 
are setting up a contention against this. 

Mr. Hawkes said traffic that sought the highway in pref- 
erence to the railroad did so for two reasons—either because 
the shipper thinks the service is cheaper or is better, or both. 
So far as rates are concerned, the truckman usually takes the 
railroad freight rate as a starting point and charges that, with 
store-door pick-up and delivery service thrown in, or goes as far 
below the rail rate as is necessary to get the business in 
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competition with other truckmen. Truck rates are also de- 
pressed by the anxiety to secure return loads at any rate and 
also by the immediate cash necessities of the particular oper- 
ator. 

There are many cases where a reduction in the railroad 
rates is said to be necessary to hold business to the railroad, 
he said. Sometimes these cases come in the form of threats 
by the shippers that if a rate is not reduced certain of their 
traffic will be shipped by truck. The railroad has published a 
great many reduced rates in such situations. In some instances 
they have resulted in holding the business, and in other cases 
the business has been lost to the trucks regardless of the rate 
reduction. 

He told the Commission about the Boston and Maine going 
into the motor transportation business in 1925 and explained 
how that service is performed, through a subsidiary, the Boston 
and Maine Transportation Company, which the railroad owns. 
After reviewing the ways in which the railroad is handicapped 
by restrictions in its competition with the trucks, he said: 


We feel that as matters are today this form of competition is 
unfair, and that the law should not continue to impose heavier re- 
strictions on truck operations by a railroad, than on truck operations 
by other persons. If relief cannot be given railroads in this matter 
then all public truckmen should be required to obtain certificates 
of public convenience and necessity from the authorities, state and 
federal before they are permitted to operate; and they should be 
required to file and observe their rates in the same manner as the 
railroads. The states in which the Boston & Maine operates do not 
require either of these things today, except in Vermont. 

There has recently been a decided increase in the number of 
independent interstate bus lines Ss in competition with the 
railroad where the Transportation Company is not operating a serv- 
ice. We feel that as in the case of highway trucks, highway motor 
busses should be subject to the same regulations as the railroad, 
Under the laws of the states in which we operate busses must secure 
certificates of convenience and necessity for intrastate operation from 
the state commissions and file their rates with these commissions, and 
we believe that the same form of regulation should be applied to their 
interstate operations. 


Commissioner Brainerd asked what justification there was 
for a railroad engaging in long-haul bus service. 

Mr. Hawkes replied that it lay in the necessity of sharing 
in the revenue, as far as possible, that had been taken away 
from the railroads. 

“Can you recoup your loss?” 

“No, but it has at times returned passengers to the rails. 
Bus operation as a whole has shown a loss.” 

Amplifying this answer, Mr. Hawkes said there was a cer- 
tain volume of bus traffic taken away from the railroads and 
the roads felt that they ought to be in a position to get their 
share of the revenue from passengers who preferred the bus. 

Asked by Commissioner Brainerd if the railroads had not 
encouraged bus riding and were indifferent as to whether the 
people go by rail or by bus, Mr. Hawkes said: 


“No, we would much rather have people go by rail.” 


Later, Mr. Hawkes stated that the railroads had found 
that the people had become bus minded and the railroads wanted 
to go where the traffic was. He admitted that he thought the 
bus traffic would never return to the rails, even under the pro- 
posed regulation, as people sought the lowest cost transportation. 
Defending his Boston-Portland bus service Mr. Hawkes said the 
Boston and Maine was in the service first between those cities, 
and along came the unregulated bus service later. 

Under examination by H. La Rue Brown and Wallace H. 
Walker, Mr. Hawkes admitted that, while he did not desire to 
put anybody out of business, he realized that proper regulations 
might serve to lessen the number of lines, and he justified this 
on the basis that only those economically sound would survive. 


The other witnesses for the Boston and Maine were Howard 
F. Fritch, president of the Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany; Francis J. Carey, manager of bus operation, and George 
F. Glacey, comptroller of the Boston & Maine. 


Mr. Fritch said there was a profit of $25,000 on the Boston- 
Portland route in 1929, but bus operation as a whole was not 
remunerative. 


“What benefit is it to the Boston & Maine then?” asked 
Commissioner Brainerd. 


“We hope we can get it on a remunerative basis eventually,” 
replied Mr. Fritch. Mr. Carey testified that the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Co. owned no trucks, but contracts with outsiders 
for hire of trucks and these trucks operated only in Boston and 
Maine territory. The longest truck haul of the Boston & Maine 
is 90 miles, between Boston, Mass., and Keene, N. H. The 
authorized capital of the Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany, and all of it is owned by the Boston & Maine Railroad, but 
only $5,000 of it is issued. If there is a deficit from operation 
the Boston & Maine Railroad pays it to the transportation 
company, but if there is a surplus the Boston & Maine gets it, 
except for 6 per cent on the capital issued, which would amount 
to $300 a year. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Commissioners Eastman and Brainerd conferred December 
18 with members of the Senate interstate commerce committee 
at the Capitol behind closed doors in connection with the com- 
mittee’s reconsideration of the Parker-Couzens bus regulation 
bill that was recommitted to the committee by the Senate, 

It was explained that the committee wished to go over with 
the commissioners that part of the Commission's recent annual 
report dealing with motor vehicle regulation, and it was under- 
stood that the discussion revolved around that part of the report. 
In its report the Commission pointed out that in the present 
state of the law there was no regulation exercised over the 
operation of motor busses and motor trucks engaged in inter- 
state commerce when they were not used in terminal service 
in connection with rail transportation. It then referred to its 
investigation that resulted in the report in Motor Bus and 
Motor Truck Operation, 140 I. C. C. 685, in which recommendation 
was made that Congress provide for regulation of busses, but not 
trucks because there did not appear to be at that time a public 
need for the latter regulation. It referred to the pending bus 
bill and to its present investigation relating to coordination of 
rail and motor transportation. Statistics compiled as the 
result of the present investigation were submitted to the com- 
mittee, The Commission said in its annual report that its 
second motor investigation should not operate in any wise to 
postpone or delay “the consideration of the pending bus. bill. 
It said that the bill was a step in the right direction that it be 
lieved should be taken without delay. 

The commissioners in their conference with the committee, 
it was understood, stood by the section of the annual report 
under discussion. 

The committee plans to consider the bus bill further, but 
no date for such consideration was fixed when it adjourned 
December 18, 


MOTOR-VEHICLE PRODUCTION 


Value of motor vehicles and trailers shipped and delivered 
last year by American factories amounted to $3,415,636,810, an 
increase of 34.1 per cent, as compared with $2,546,807,058 re 
ported for 1927, the last preceding census-of-manufactures year. 
In addition, the value of parts, accessories, etc., reported by 
these establishments amounted to $302,359,748, making a total 
output of $3,717,996,558, an increase of 30.5 per cent over the 
1927 total of $2,848,442,848, the Department of Commerce has 
announced, 

Last year’s output of motor vehicles and trailers was made 
up as follows: 4,482,242 passenger vehicles, including chassis, 
valued at $2,798,166,812; 26,004 public conveyances, $58,127,237; 
1,910 government vehicles (federal, state, county and municipal), 
ete., $9,875,467; 827,318 commercial vehicles, $544,415,348; 21,055 
trailers, $10,051,946. The passenger vehicles reported for 1929 
comprised 3,911,547 closed cars, valued at $2,530,714,089; 444,686 
open cars, $230,275,298; 76,009 chassis, $32,177,425. The figures 
for closed cars represent increases of 62.4 per cent and 31.9 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 2,408,148, valued at 
$1,918,157,677, reported for 1927; and those for open cars rep- 
resent increases of 8.7 per cent and four-tenths of one per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 409,158, valued at $229,405,033, 
reported for 1927. 

In this connection, according to the department, it should 
be rememberd that the foregoing figures relate only to manu- 
facturers whose principal products are complete motor vehicles 
and trailers, and no not include the products of establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of bodies, parts, and 
accessories. For census purposes, the assembling plant is con- 
sidered as a manufacturing establishment and therefore the 
number of establishments shown is much in excess of the actual 
number of manufactures. 

Preliminary census figures show that the establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of motor vehicles and 
trailers last year gave employment to 225,588 wage earners and 
paid $365,660,895 in wages, as compared with 187,910 wage earn- 
ers and $321,664,098 wages for 1927, representing increases of 
20 per cent and 18.7 per cent, respectively. 


GREAT CIRCLE HIGHWAY 


A proposal by Professor E. Haworth, of Wichita, Kan., who 
was for twenty years professor of geology in the University of 
Kansas, for the building of “a great circle transportation high- 
way” has been brought to the attention of Congress by Repre- 
sentative Strong, of Kansas. In extension of remarks in the 
Congressional Record of December 15 Mr. Strong set forth a 
paper prepared by Professor Haworth. The scope of the pro- 
posal is indicated by the following excerpt from the paper: 

Were I the president of the United States, and the Congress in 


session, all in one, in less than five minutes I would pass a bill and 
sign it providing for the construction of an ocean-to-ocean high- 
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way along the are of the great circle connecting New York and Say 
Francisco, 2,666 miles in length, according to figures supplied by 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. It would be a straight- 
line highway with grades rarely more than 16 feet to the mile, and 
these for only a few miles here and there along the highway. 

Near the eastern limit branches should reach down to Philadel. 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington, Likewise, near the western limit, 
probably close to Provo, Utah, a branch should extend down to Los 
Angeles and another to Portland. This would bring Los Angeles 
as close to New York as is San Francisco, and Portland would be 
less than 200 miles farther. 

The highway should carry at least six independent railroad 
tracks as close together as safety would permit for rapidly moving 
trains. Along stretches through largest amount of traffic districts 
the number of independent tracks might be increased should con- 
ditions require it. 

A well-built, hard-surfaced roadway should lie on either side of 
the railroad tracks, wide enough for three automobiles to travel 
abreast in safety. 

This new straight-line, great-circle highway should be built as 
an important assistant to national safety in times of trouble from 
without and as a means of better long-distance domestic traffle in 
times of peace. Railroad trains should travel over it at an average 
speed of a hundred miles an hour with safety, and automobiles on 
the hard-surfaced roadway should go about as fast as their drivers 
desired, The one-way tracks for both steam and gasoline and the 
unusually low grades would make this possible, The late I. H 
Harriman atated {in public on than one occasion main-line 
railroads of the future should nothing less than 126-pound 


more 
have 
steel, with rolling stock to match, and that a sustained speed of 100 
miles per hour with safety was awaiting us in the near future. 

Many people today consider the construction and operation of 
such a highway desirable, as adding to cur safety should foreign 
foes attack us from without and as a great addition to our trans- 
continental travel in times of peace. 





TRANSPORTATION 


(A radio address by Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern Ry.) 

The greatest change which ever took place in this country 
was the direct result of replacing the overland wagon trails 
and pack trails by railways. 

This began about one hundred years ago. Until that time 
the westward movement had been slow, because it had to go 
by canal boat, by pack train, by prairie schooner, and by stage 
coach. What had been remote, backwoods settlements soon 
came to be important centers of population through the conquest 
of distance by the steel rail and the steam locomotive. A chain 
of important cities which owe their transformation to the rail 
road are Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spokane, Seattle, and scores of others. 

After nearly one hundred years of almost complete domi: 
nance of the transportation field railroads are now encountering 
competition from other agencies which also reflect the influ. 
ence of the genius of American engineers and scientists, pio- 
neers in new fields. Transportation now is not alone by rail. 
The automobile has made every highway in the land a carrier 
of much freight and many passengers, has made every water: 
Way a potential carrier, and is making overland transportation 
of ofl, gasoline and natural gas, by pipe line, commercially 
important. The airplane, too, is taking its place in this age 
of speed in travel. 

There remains to the railways, however, and I think there 
always will remain, the great bulk of long-distance transporta- 
tion of goods and persons, It will, of course, only remain with 
the railways because they can perform such services more 
satisfactorily than their competitors by highway, pipe line, 
canal, and in the air, and so the field for alert-minded young 
men is probably as inviting with the railways today as it ever 
has been, 

The problems are different and in some respects more diffi 
cult than those faced by railroad men in the last generation. 
While men like James H. Hill were builders of empires, the 
railway men of the present generation must be preservers and 
developers of empires. 

Acting upon the same sound basis of affording better serv- 
ice to the public than can be given by any other means, the 
young man just entering the railway field must use the best 
scientific knowledge and must develop a railroad statesmanship 
to cope with these newer problems. 

There must be coordination of railways with other forms 
of transportation along constructive lines, having always in mind 
the elimination of wasteful duplication and the furnishing to 
our patrons of better and better values in service rendered. 





TWO-CENT COACH FARES 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has filed a sixth section appli: 
cation with the Commission permitting it to disregard some 
of the Commission's tariff publishing rules so as to file appro- 
priate supplements establishing coach fares over its whole 
system on the basis of two cents a mile on February 1, without 
incurring the expense of schedules showing each of the fares 
separately. The object is to provide such coach fares by laying 
down a basis for their making by saying that where the present 
fares are on the basis of 3.6 cents a mile the coach fares will 
be on the basis of two cents a mile. The 3.6 cents a mile basis 
will be reserved for passengers desiring parlor, sleeping, oF 
private cars. The low coach basis will be put into operation 
to meet motor bus competition. 
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Organization of Industrial Traffic Activities 


Thirty-Fourth of a Series of Articles on the 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


was described as process of analyzing tasks into more 

elementary activities and delegating them to spe 
cialists for performance. The task of management 
requires similar organizing effort, since it may properly 
be regarded simply as a specialized phase of business 
activity. To facilitate the task of management, workers 
are commonly grouped into departments and sub-depart 
ments, each being in charge of an executive. In this dis 
cussion, the term, “department,” was used to include 
sections, divisions, districts—in fact, any grouping of 
workers for purposes of management. The bases of 
grouping into departments were indicated as being terri- 
torial, commodity, functional, or some combination of 
them. The basis of functional departmentation was 
sought in the association of similar activities, or else 
of those thought to be closely related to each other. The 
idea of similarity was further explained. It is next in 
order to discuss the idea of intimate association as a 
basis for functional departmentation. 


[ the argument of the preceding article, organization 


Some Instances of Variation in Association of Activities 


The organization of manufacturing and mercantile 
companies, as well as of railroads, reveals a large amount 
of variation in the association of specific groups of 
activities, 

We shall mention a few examples only. Purchasing 
may be treated as part of the production function, or 
ii may be linked to selling as in department stores, or 
it may be considered a major function, coordinate with 
both production and sales. Similarly, engineering is 
commonly found within the production field. Sometimes 
it is associated with selling and occasionally it is a major 
department. Railroad freight claims may be domiciled 
in the operating, traffic, legal, or accounting department. 
Sometimes overcharge claims are assigned to accounting 
and loss and damage claims go to the legal division. 
Commercial research wavers between an independent 
status and that of a subordinate division of sales. 
Accounting is often allied with finance, but probably 
more frequently these two activities are segregated. Com- 
mercial invoicing may belong to sales or to accounting. 
Office management may be construed to include account- 
ing or may be separated therefrom. Industrial traffic 
departments often include shipping, receiving, and truck- 
ing activities; often the latter are assigned to the pro- 
duction department. Freight claim activities of indus- 
tries sometimes are concentrated in the accounting 
division, and, on the other hand, some phases of freight 
accounting may be found within the traffic department 
itself. A similar question exists concerning the wisdom 
of assigning the store’s function to the control of the 
purchasing department. Industrial traffic departments 
themselves are assigned to sales, purchasing, production, 
office management, or may have coordinate rank. Pro- 
duction and general accounting dispute control over cost 
accounting activities. What is true concerning these 
larger groups of activities also applies to the narrower 
ones—much diversity exists. 

Most business concerns are organized for the pur- 
poses of buying or producing goods and services and 
selling them. Production and sales, thus, appear as 





Relations Between ‘Transportation, Production, 


Sorrell, University of Chicago 


distinct groups of services. Finance, accounting, and 
personnel are involved in each of them. Establishing 
these activities as coordinate departments necessarily 
removes some activities that otherwise would be embraced 
within sales and production. It is not surprising that 
conflict arises. Furthermore, it appears that some 
activities may be quite closely associated with several 
other groups and this fact occasions variation in practice. 
It is desirable to inquire briefly concerning the bases on 
which allocation is predicated. 


Bases for the Association of Activities 


Generalizing from a number of cases of variation and 
the arguments advanced to support some particular 
association or dissociation of activities, certain theories 
appear to be accepted. e 

l‘irst may be mentioned the theory that a given 
activity may properly be associated with the group of 
activities (i. e., department) that can make most of it. 
Call this the principle of use. It is well stated by 
Donaldson Brown, vice-president of General Motors 
Corporation,’ in discussing the organization of that 
company : 


Where any given plant produces a component entering into 
the finished product of just one of our divisions, it is deemed 
proper, unless the manufacture is of a highly specialized char- 
acter, that the investment in, that plant and its operation be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the consuming division. Gen- 
erally speaking, where the product of a given plant enters into 
the product of two or more of our divisions, it is deemed de- 
sirable to place the investment in such plant and the full re- 
sponsibility for its operation under the jurisdiction of a sep- 
arately organized division. 


The same reasoning may apply to a service as well 
as to a product. Thus, if industrial traffic activities are 
performed chiefly in connection with outbound shipments, 
this theory might, in the absence of other considerations, 
warrant assignment of traffic to sales. If commercial 
research or engineering is mainly employed in selling, 
a similar allocation might be made. On the other hand, 
should these activities be extensively utilized by several 
departments, segregation might be the solution. 


A second theory holds that an activity may properly 
be assigned to that department whose executive is in- 
terested and capable of giving intelligent direction to the 
same. Thus, one encounters the argument that the train- 
ing and conduct of the sales people in a department 
store should be assigned to the personnel division of 
the store operating department, rather than to the mer- 
chandise (buying) department, because the buyers, 
although responsible for sales, generally speaking, are 
not interested or capable of administering this activity. 
It is also argued that commercial research should not be 
assigned to the selling department, especially if the latter 
is managed by a salesman manager type, rather than a 
real director of sales, and that production managers, by 
reason of training and bias, are often incapable of ade- 
quately supervising the purchasing function. This 
theory may merge into the first, because the executive 


41Decentralized Operations and Responsibilities with Coordinated 
Cone. Annual Convention Series No. 57, American Management 
Association. 
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who uses the services of a given bureau may be more inter- 
ested in its administration than anyone else. This theory, 
however, does not justify assignment simply on the basis of 
accidental interest. 


The Competitive Theory , 


A third theory of association or dissociation may be termed 
the competitive one; that is, certain groups of activities may 
be segregated rather than associated, in order to permit the 
fullest possible development of each and to prevent domination 
of one by the other. This basis has been used, sometimes, to 
justify a foreign sales department completely divorced from 
the domestic sales department and involving coordination only 
at the level of the chief executive. with a salesmanager more 
interested in domestic than foreign sales, the latter probably 
would languish, and the opposite result might accrue if the 
sales manager were more interested in foreign sales. Give each 
an independent status and let them develop competitively. It 
has also been used to justify the maintenance of parallel or- 
ganizations of salesmen, selling different products, or competing 
brands of the same product. In the field of transportation it 
has seemed to warrant the exercise of governmental authority to 
prevent railways from absorbing waterway and highway trans- 
portation agencies. While conceding that some loss may follow 
the duplication of services that accompanies competition, some 
believe that it serves as a spur to each of the agencies to 
improve service and reduce cost. The sailing vessel reached 
the highest pitch of success under the stress of competition 
with steam; railways have reached their greatest efficiency in 
the period of growing highway competition. This theory seems 
to be more vital to the newer instrumentalities because, if they 
are grouped in operation with the older, men trained in the 
older and, therefore, possessing the viewpoint of the dominant 
methods, are likely to give less vigor to the development of 
the new. In this aspect it resembles somewhat the second 
theory—that of interest and capacity. 

A variant of this idea is encountered in the practice of 
attempting to place certain activities on their own feet and 
practically conduct them as though they were independent busi- 
ness units. Thus, the foreign department of a bank may be 
considered simply as a service bureau for domestic operations 
and little consideration may be given to the profit aspect of 
foreign exchange. Or, that department may have a capital and 
personnel of its own and be required to show profits as well 
as the rest of the banking operations. The trust functions of 
a commercial bank may be treated in a similar fashion and so 
might the trucking activities of a mercantile firm. The discus- 
sion of General Motors, cited above, affords another example 
of a conscious application of this theory: 


If the advantages of such a type of organization are to be enjoyed 
fully, it is absolutely essential that each unit be constituted so that 
it represent a self-contained business enterprise. The capital placed 
under its jurisdiction must be identified definitely with its own busi- 
ness and no other; and prices at which its products are sold must 
be based upon actual competitive values. Otherwise there is no 
tangible basis upon which the seateee effectiveness of the direct 
management can be guaged reliably. 


Coordination of Activities 


A fourth theory is the opposite of the third. Activities 
may be associated so that competitive development may be 
diminished or prevented and so that coordination may be ob- 
tained, in the sense that each facility may be used to perform 
the tasks for which it is best fitted. This may be effected 
simply by means of joint ownership, affecting policy, but not 
the management organization; or it may go the length of 
changing the latter. Thus, a transportation company may own 
railways, waterways, and trucks, but may leave each to a 
separate department. Or, it might give its division superin- 
tendents authority over all transport instrumentalities. The 
latter, of course, would be a closer form of coordination. Uni- 
fied ownership and/or operation would not eliminate all com- 
petition between them, but it is likely that it would be held 
within narrower bounds. Say that an industrial concern has 
intra-plant transport facilities consisting of standard guage elec- 
tric, narrow guage electric, highway trucks, and small industrial 
tractors and trailers. These may be organized competitively 
or they may be welded into a unified operating organization. 

Fifth, a bureau may be assigned to a given department 
because of a supposed necessity of controlling the policy of the 
former in the interest of the latter, or, conversely, it may be 
withheld from a certain department because of the fear that the 
latter would contribute too much bias to the administration of 
the bureau. 

Railroad claims seem to be a good illustration of this line 
of reasoning. This activity might be assigned to operation on 
the ground that operation causes loss and damage claims, at 
least, and should be charged with that responsibility so that it 
will have an incentive to prevent them. Traffic might allege 
that it is much interested in the maintenance of the shipper’s 
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good-will—that claims constitute a prolific source of ill-will 
and can be administered so as to maintain good-will, if correct 
policies prevail. Law, of course, can point to the fact that 
claims of all kinds involve questions of law, and accounting, 
too, can point to the accounting aspects of claims, particularly 
over-charge claims. The association with operation is predi- 
cated on responsibility and prevention; with traffic, on good- 
will; with accounting and law, on the basis of technical mat- 
ters. The policy in the settlement of claims may be strict or 
lenient; it may range all the way from a tendency to evade all 
responsibility to a tendency to regard the customer as being 
always right. Operation possibly might tend toward strictness, 
because claims are a reflection on their own performance. 
Traffic might be too lenient, because of a disposition to pacify 
the customer. Law or accounting might be more balanced 
between these two viewpoints—more neutralized. Moreover, 
with railroads, the anti-rebating provisions must not be over- 
looked. A non-public utility, per contra, might readily reason 
that commercial claims should be assigned to sales, in order 
that the latter might control the policy of the former. 


Some Activities Not Easily Segregated 


Sixth, the fact is encountered that some activities are not 
easily separated from others; the break is not “clean”; they 
must be kept together, if responsibility is to be obtained. This 
seems to be the theory that underlies the association of buying 
and selling goods in department stores. That goods well bought 
are more than half-sold is a maxim that seems to incorporate 
the idea. It is probably less omnipresent where staples are 
being sold and where manufacturing is involved. Again, it may 
happen that one bureau or division cannot effectively perform 
its function unless some other bureau will faithfully carry out 
instructions. To some extent this pervades all business organ- 
izations, but it does seem that the functioning of certain 
departments is more inter-related than is that between others. 
Charge traffic with the responsibility of effecting the most 
economical purchase of transportation; this cannot be achieved 
unless shipping and receiving will faithfully carry out instruc- 
tions. Traffic might thus argue that these activities are so 
inter-dependent that they should be associated in management. 
Cooperation may be gained otherwise, but association under the 
same manager, at least, removes one possible barrier. Some 
activities are so integrated physically that separation for or- 
ganization purposes seems impossible—for instance, conveyor 
systems that feed machine or assembly operations. And if a 
personnel department can force an employe on an unwilling 
foreman, the latter’s authority and capacity to maintain dis- 
cipline will probably be diminished. 

Seventh, a negative principle is often encountered—that an 
activity may not properly be associated in organization with 
activities that it should check. Thus, some accountants argue 
that that function may not properly be combined with treasury, 
first, because it should operate as a check on financial activities 
as well as on other departmental functions and, second, be- 
cause it is likely to reflect too much of the financial point of 
view. In discussing the authority of the controller over cost 
accounting and accounts receivable ledgers, as compared with 
the authority of manufacturing and credit departments, respec- 
tively, J. P. Jordan* presents a similar argument: 


As a blanket argument, however, the guiding thought in respect 
to the controller’s department is that of its being a check upon all 
operations of the business in order that such a check will be entirely 
separated from either the line or other staff departments which may 
be too vitally concerned either with covering up or overlooking laxity 
in some form or other. 


This principle may establish what associations should not 
exist; it does not say what should be done. 


Grouping Depends on Necessities of Coordination 


Finally, it should be observed that the grouping of activities 
into departments depends on the necessities of effecting some 
type of coordination. For example, take a branch house or- 
ganization. Within a branch house are several functions—sell- 
ing, storing, shipping, receiving, accounting, collections and 
credits, trucking. In a large branch house a considerable per- 
sonnel may be found in each activity. The manager will 
probably be someone with sales experience, because that is the 
main function of a non-manufacturing branch. Definitely, he 
belongs to the sales organization. But not all the branch house 
activities may be so classified. It may, nevertheless, be desir- 
able to give the branch house manager authority over all of the 
branch house activities and employes, because he is so situated 
that he can supervise them, whereas the specialists in each of 
these functions can exercise only absentee supervision. The 
necessities of coordination at that selling point and the main- 
tenance of discipline seem to require this grouping of associ- 
ated activities. 

Railroad transportation in the United States offers another 


~~ 21929 Yearbook, National Association of Cost Accountants, p. 18. 
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jlustration of the same point in the long standing argument 
concerning the merits of the divisional and departmental 
methods of organization. As traffic men know, this relates 
wholly to the operating and maintenance activities. Under the 
departmental system, if completely carried out, engineeriug, 
mechanical, and operating appear as major sub-departments 
within the operating and maintenance department. The chief 
engineer has direct authority over the division engineer, the 
chief mechanical officer over the master mechanics on the 
division, and the superintendent of transportation over the 
division superintendents. But the division superintendents 
have no authority over division engineers and master mechanics. 
But, under the divisional system, though these same depart- 
ments exist, the division superintendent does have direct au- 
thority over division engineers and master mechanics. So far 
as the organization plan itself goes, the pure departmental 
system makes no provision for coordination among these tnree 
activities short of the general manager, whereas the divisional 
system ties them together at the level of the division superin- 
tendent. The question, of course, is at which point in the 
organization scheme it is most necessary to obtain that coor- 
dination. Exponents of the departmental system emphasize the 
economy of man power and uniformity of standards secured. 
Adherents of the divisional system point to the necessity of 
obtaining cooperation quickly for dealing with emergencies, 
such as floods and wrecks, and affirm that this method de- 
velops better all-around managers. It hardly needs to be em- 
phasized that neither method exists in pure form and that 
personalities and devices quite outside the organization plan 
may modify the actual working of both schemes. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Away back in 1767 the King and his party decided to try 
anew scheme of taxation on the Americans. A duty was im- 
posed on glass, paper, paints and tea. But, though the colonists 
wanted the tea, they declared that they would not take it if 
any tax were demanded. Well, a lot of the tea was sent over, 
anyhow. Three of the boats landed in Boston (1773). The citi- 
zens refused to permit the tea to be unloaded and the up-shot 
of it was that every chest of tea was dumped into the harbor 
by the wrathful Bostonians. Parliament, being somewhat peeved 
about the destruction of the tea, passed a lot of laws, among 
which was the “transportation act” (1774). Of course, there 
were no railroads then and this law didn’t have anything to 
do with railroads; as a matter of history, however, it was the 
first transportation act affecting people in America. 

Jumping ahead fifty years, we come to the completion of 
“Clinton’s Big Ditch” (the Erie Canal) in 1825. In 1828, ground 
was broken for the construction of a railroad from Baltimore 
westward. The first “steam wagon,” or locomotive, ran over 
the road (now part of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad) in 1830. 

Now, 1930, one hundred years later, we are looking back 
vver the last decade, trying to decide on a new railroad policy, 
following the rehabilitation of the railroads since the trans- 
portation act of 1920, for the 1920 act was something quite 
different from the “Boston Tea Party” or any English laws 
imposed on the indignant colonists. In their time, the govern- 
ment was taken entirely out of the hands of the people. Patrick 
Henry’s impassioned plea in the Virginia convention was: 
“There is no longer any room for hope. We must fight.” 


Following the great war, the transportation act of 1920 
terminated federal control of railroads and systems of trans- 
portation in the United States. A new hope came to us after 
the horrors of war and strife. Our railroad system in 1930 
may justly be described as a free working network of trans- 
portation lines ably serving the business of this country, after 
ten years of strenuous effort to reconstruct and improve un- 
usual conditions brought on by the war and its after effects. 
The United States possessed about one-third of the total mile- 
age of the world; it has approximately 84 miles of line per 
thousand square miles of territory as compared with an average 
of about 21 miles for other countries. In 1929, on Class I rail- 
Ways alone, the number of employes averaged 1,662,000; this 
is about the same as ten years ago. Out of the gross revenue 
of an entire year it takes the receipts of 152 days to pay the 
wages of these employes. It takes 23 days’ receipts to pay taxes 
alone. From 1920 to 1930, the tax bill has increased almost 
44 per cent. Since 1921, there has been a gradual decline in 
freight rates, the 1929 average ton-mile revenue being 16 per 
cent lower than that received in 1921, yet, through efficiency 
and economy of railway operation, in the last eight years op- 
erating expenses have increased only 2 per cent. Suppose we 
bring these figures right up to date. For the first nine months 
of 1930 the total operating revenue was $467,468,612; for 1929, 
$567,364,918, a decrease of 17.6 per cent—but the operating 
ratio declined only 0.8 per cent, the average operating ratio for 
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those nine months being 68.48 per cent. This is what the rail- 
road executives mean when they say their efforts have been 
toward constructive, modern methods in operation. 

Now, listen to this sort of talk from one of the leading 
press columnists in the United States: “Railroads demand 
sweeping relif from competition. What they need is to bring 
their own methods up to date, stop hauling heavy trains weigh- 
ing upward of one billion pounds to carry ten thousand pounds 
of passengers to the last two or three stations.” In one little 
sentence, thousands of people read and many will believe that 
the answer to our transportation problem is to stop hauling 
heavy passengr trains. What is probably meant is that the 
railroads should cut out their local passenger trains and stop 
the through trains at way stations. Such transportation would 
not meet present day requirements, either in service or opera- 
tion. Rapid transit is necessary even with local traffic. 

It is going to take more than a few words to overcome the 
handicap the railroads are now burdened with President Hoover, 
in his message during October to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland, said the railroads had been handicapped by 
some provisions of the transportation act of 1920. He went on 
to say that “with wider public vision the railways could be 
strengthened into a greater balance wheel of stability.” But 
what does he mean? Did he have in mind something that 
would hasten railroad consolidations? Is he looking ahead at 
increasingly keen competition which the carriers will be forced 
to face? 

What we want is a financially sound transportation system, 
well managed, and freed of a niggardly policy of restricted 
earnings, in times of adversity or prosperity. Wider vision 
by the public will permit, will demand, that Congress declare 
a holiday on railroad regulation of the kind that retards and 
hampers progressiveness. 

Why should the government barge line compete with all- 
rail lines at the expense of taxpayers to make up the deficit? 
There is no growing demand for water transportation and very 
little use of it is necessary. In isolated sections, one may pick 
out spots where river transportation between industry units is 
useful when those units are located on water. But there is no 
record of government transportation being required or neces- 
sary in such few cases. What traffic growth is there, then, 
where river trade is concerned, that the railroads may be ex- 
pected to meet? None that we ever heard of in which the 
rail carriers cannot participate. To perform this water service 
the government barge lines must have equipment, man it, pay 
the operating expenses and surely lay something aside for 
depreciation. And depreciation is some item, for anybody that 
has had any experience with water transportation knows that 
the cost of maintaining boilers, flues, fire boxes, and hulls is 
enormous and a constant high expense. Where the government 
operates these boats, no overhead is charged. Who pays for 
this expense and for dredging, channel light upkeep, etc.? I 
do, you do; everybody that pays taxes. Why not allow the 
rail lines to haul this traffic? 


Speaking of taxes brings to mind the competition between 
rail carriers and bus lines. The first pays taxes, the latter does 
not. Nobody seems to know just why, but by applying the 
wider vision theory of the President, that could be changed. 
It is easy to determine who pays the taxes for building and 
upkeep of the roads on which the trucks travel in any state. 
The railroads pay a large proportion of it and the truck owners 
do not; surely those truck owners who compete with rail car- 
riers should be compelled to pay sufficient tax to remove the 
present disparity in the rates charged. Furthermore, in the 
case of the railroads, the rates are regulated; the bus lines are 
permitted to charge what they please. Possibly, if truck own- 
ers were required to pay out of their yearly revenue proportion- 
ately 23 days’ gross revenue in tax, their costs would enable 
the rail carriers to compete with them in many localities. 


Government operation of barge lines, bus competition, and 
laws that restrict earnings are all something that will retard 
the growth and efficiency of our American railroads, pioneers 
in the development of our natural resources. If these evils 
are allowed to grow, smaller parasites will develop, and, like 
clinging barnacles on a ship, finally cripple and destroy the 
one and only system of transportation that is equal to keeping 
up with the progress of this great nation. 

We can help solve this problem by earnestly applying our 
thoughts and efforts in saying a kind word for that industry 
which is ever waiting to serve us; by speaking up for these 
things that will help to relieve the burden the rail lines are 
bearing; by writing to congressmen and senators constructive 
and illuminative suggestions. We pay the taxes and have a 
right to express ourselves. The law is in the hands of the 
people, in our hands. There is room for hope, and if we must 
fight to preserve the greatest industry in the world, let’s get 


busy and do just that. 
No single hero, like young Lochinvar, “so dauntless in war,” 
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will come out of the west to win this battle. It will require 
the concentrated cooperation and alert, watchful vigilance of 
every person and interest surrounded or affected by the wel- 
fare of our rail transportation system, that can have only one 
meaning, for in this great country of ours, the helpful arm of 
the railroad reaches everybody and everywhere we live, in the 
last analysis. 
F. M. Garland, General Traffic Manager, 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 15, 1930. : 


PARCEL POST RATE INCREASE 


In No. 24092, in the matter of proposed changes in rates 
and regulations affecting fourth-class mail matter, the Com- 
mission has instituted an investigation to determine whether 
its consent shall be given to the Postmaster-General’s proposed 
changes in rates and regulations. 

Objections to the proposals, said the Commission, might be 
filed with the Commission in writing on or before January 15, 
“upon which date the matter will stand submitted for decision.” 

In its order, in addition to the matter set forth above, the 
Commission directed attention to the fact that the Postmaster- 
General had requested the Commission to consent to the changes 
proposed by him “in order to promote the service to the public 
and to insure the receipt of revenue from such service adequate 
to pay the cost thereof.” The Commission then set forth the 


prenosals as follows: 

1. To increase the limit of size of articles and parcels to 100. 
inches in length and girth combined for all zones. : 

2. To establish rates of postage on parcels exceeding 84 inches, 
but not exceeding 100 inches, in combined length and girth, at 10 
cents in addition to the regular parcel post rate on all such parcels 
weighing not over two pounds, 15 cents in addition to the regular 
parcel post rate on all such parcels weighing over 2 pounds but not 
over 10 pounds, and 20 cents in addition to the regular parcel post 
rate on all parcels weighing over 10 pounds. | . 

3. To establish the maximum weight limit for single parcels at 
70 pounds and to establish rates of postage on fourth-class mail 
matter, except as otherwise provided for library books, as follows, 


effective July 1, 1931: 
For local delivery, 7 cents for the first pound and one cent for 


each additional 2 pounds. 
For delivery within the first and second zones, 8 cents for the 


first pound and 1.1 cents for each additional pound; except where 
the distance by the shortest mail route from the office of origin 
to the office of delivery is 300 miles or more the rates of postage 
shall be 9 cents for the first pound and 2 cents for each additional 


pound. 
For delivery within the third zone, 9 cents for the first pound 


and 2 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound 
and 3.5 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound 
and 5.3 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound 
and 7 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the seventh zone, 14 cents for the first pound 
and 9 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the eighth zone, 15 cents for the first pound 
and 11 cents for each additional pound. 

In each case a fraction of a cent in the total amount of postage 
on a parcel to be computed as a full cent. 

Provided, that the rates of postage on matter of the fourth 
class when mailed on rural routes shall be 2 cents per parcel less 
for local delivery and 3 cents per parcel less for other than local 
delivery than at the rates above proposed. 

Provided, further, that in no case shall the postage rate on 
any parcel of fourth-class matter exceed 1 cent for each ounce or 
fraction thereof. 


The Post Office Department, by its proposed revision of the 
parcel post rates, merely hopes to reduce the parcel post deficit, 
which, in the fiscal year ended June 30 last, amounted to 
$15,570,000. i 

Assistant Postmaster Frederic A. Tilton, in discussing the 
proposals in respect of parcel post rates, laid before the 
Commission for its consent, said that as a result of intensive 
studies now being made it might be possible to reduce to some 
extent the deficit chargeable to parcel post by effecting further 
economy in the processes of handling and transportation. But, 
he said, it was highly improbable that even the most drastic 
measures could overcome a major portion of the computed loss 
of $15,750,000. The theory that the parcel post deficit could 
be eliminated solely by increasing the volume of business, Mr. 
Tilton said, was one of the most frequently mentioned and most 
insistently urged. 

“The theory is plausible,” he said, “but it would probably 
necessitate an increase of 60 to 75 per cent in the volume of 
the business to overcome the $15,750,000 deficit. To obtain 
such an increase would necessitate an active, continuous cam- 
paign for business in direct competition with other media of 
transportation operated for profit.” 

Mr. Tilton pointed out that the final resort would be to 
increase postage rates on matter destined to those zones in 
which there was shown by the computations of.the department 
that the expenditures exceeded the revenue. 

“At the same time,” he said, “it would seem to be advisable 
to reduce somewhat the rates to those zones where the reve- 
nues are computed to be far in excess of the expenditures, and 
particularly where the parcel post rates are so much higher 
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than express rates that they cannot be considered competitive, 
Thus any new schedule of parcel post rates should be in the 
form of a scientific readjustment based upon the actual cost of 
the service, with due consideration for what the traffic will bear, 
as may be fairly judged from the rates charged by competitive 
services.” 

In the seventeen years of operation of the parcel post sys. 
tem, Mr. Tilton pointed out, there had been no radical changes 
in the rates, excepting in the case of the first, second and third 
zones, Where the rates on “additional pounds” had been reduceq 
materially. And it is in these zones and because of the very 
low rates on “additional pounds” that it is found that the ex. 
penditures exceed the revenues by approximately $26,000,000, 

Mr. Tilton argued that the present parcel post rates were 
in some cases highly inequitable. 

“The most illogical of all,” he said, “is the eighth zone 
rate, viz., 13 cents for the first pound and 12 cents for each 
additional pound. Under this schedule the rate on a single 
50-pound parcel is $6.01, while the rate on 50 one-pound parcels 
is but $6.50. Unquestionably the acceptance of 50 one-pound 
parcels at 50 different offices together with 50 deliveries to 
50 separate addresses involves far more than 49 cents expense 
to the postal service in excess of the cost of acceptance and 
delivery of a single 50-pound parcel. Obviously, the rate for 
the first pound is too low or the rate for the additional pounds 
is too high, or both. This disparity exists in most of the other 
zone rates, but to a lesser degree than in the case of the 
eighth zone rate.” 

Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, took action in the Senate, 
December 17, designed to prevent the Commission from passing 
on the postmaster general’s proposed parcel post changes. He 
introduced a bill (S. 5365) to repeal section 7 of the postal act 
approved ‘May 29, 1928, and also a resolution (S. Res. 373) asking 
the postmaster general to withdraw his request for a change in 
parcel post rates and the Commission to take no action until 
Congress acted on the bill. The McKellar bill would take away 
from the Commission the duty of passing on the postmaster 
general’s rate proposals. 

In connection with these moves, the Tennessee senator 
had reproduced in the Congressional Record several columns 
from the Congressional Record of February 14, 1927, setting forth 
debate in which the question of increasing postal revenues to 
reduce the postal deficit was discussed. In that debate Senator 
McKellar said he did not wish the postmaster general to pro- 
pose increases in parcel post rates subject to the approval of 
the Commission. 


OREGON CONSTRUCTION CASE 


The case brought by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company asking for an injunction forbidding the 
enforcement of the Commission’s order requiring extension of 
that railroad’s line through central Oregon, a distance of about 
185 miles, equity No. E-9113, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Nav- 
igation Co. vs. United States of America, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Public Service Commission of Oregon and the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State of Idaho, has again 
been submitted to the three-judge federal court at Portland, 
Ore. This is its second submission. The first was rendered 
nugatory by the death of Circuit Judge Dietrich. His place was 
taken by Circuit Judge Rudkin. District Judges Bean and Mc- 
Nary, who heard the first argument, continued in the recon- 
stituted court. 

Arguments have been made by Arthur C. Spencer, for the 
complainant, J. Stanley Payne, for the Commission, Alfred A. 
Hampson, for the Southern Pacific, Charles A. Hart, for the 
Great Northern and affiliated lines, William P. Ellis and W. C. 
McCulloch, for the Oregon commission,:and J. M. Thompson, 
for the Idaho commission. 

The contention of Mr. Spencer, in brief, was that the Com- 
mission, in making the order, misconceived the extent of the 
authority granted to it by section 1 (21) and as construed by 
the Commission that that part of the law constituted an un- 
constitutional taking of the property of the complainant. In 
addition, he argued that the Commission had acted arbitrarily. 
The order, he asserted, was an assumption of the rights of 
proprietorship and management of the complainant’s property 
by the Commission. 

Mr. Payne asserted that Congress, in this legislation, had 
wisely provided the means whereby the railroads of the country 
could be extended to the limit of the needs of the country 12 
accordance with the plan of Congress to provide the country 
with systems of railroads adequate to its needs and at the same 
time guarding the interests of the railroads against encroach- 
ment through the construction of lines not really required. Mr. 
Payne said that the legislative history of the paragraph upon 
which the Commission had based its order showed the inte- 
tion of Congress to be more than merely to authorize the Com- 
mission to require construction of extensions to enable railroads 
to perform their car service. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Revival of activity in the River Plate trade was the only 
outstanding feature of the week in the full cargo markets, but, 
while this would ordinarily have a beneficial effect on rates 
from this side, it has not had this effect, due to the almost 
complete lack of demand. A considerable amount of tonnage 
is moving toward the Plate in ballast and if enough of it is 
withdrawn rates may increase here if there is any improvement 
in demand during the next few months. 

No grain charters were reported and even shipments car- 
ried by regular liners were scarce. Rates are at the minimum 
and with the Argentine crop about ready to move there appears 
to be no prospect of betterment in rates from this coast. 

Two lumber fixtures to the Plate were reported, one a large 
Norwegian motorship from three or four Atlantic coast ports 
to one on the lower Plate for January loading, on the basis of 
$12.75, and the other a British steamer on the basis of $13.25 
from two Gulf ports to Rosario and Santa Fe. 

Other divisions of the market remained featureless, with 
demand quiet and rates on the low. 

Creation of a new pool embracing the lines serving Ham- 
burg and Bremen as well as those serving Antwerp and Rot- 
terdam is being discussed as a means of solving the difficulties 
arising from the inroads on German port traffic due to the 10 
per cent differential enjoyed by the Antwerp-Rotterdam group 
on traffic moving through those ports to and from the Rhine 
Valley area. The traffic diversion has been felt more keenly 
by the German lines since the beginning of the economic de- 
pression and they have been urgent in their demands for rate 
equality in order to hold their share of the traffic. On account 
of the dispute the fixing of rates for the first quarter of the 
coming year has been deferred until now. It is expected the 
present tariffs will be extended. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has been advised 
by the Consulate-General of Japan that revised consular fees 
became effective December 1, as follows: 


Certificate of origin—An aggregate value of the products or goods 
should be declared on each form of certificate of origin. For products 
or goods having a declared value less than $1,000 the fee for cer- 
tificate will be $3. For products or goods having a declared value 
over and about $1,000 (inclusive) but less than $2,000, the fee will 
be $5. For products or goods having a declared value over $2,000 
(inclusive), the fee will be $5 for the first $1,000 and $1 for each 
additional $1,000, or fraction, the maximum charge being $14. The 
fee for certificate of signature will be $6. Fee for certificate of trans- 
lation will be $6. Certificates of origin covering shipments to Japan 
are required for only a few commodities, including canned fruits 
and vegetables, sardines, butter, soaps, perfumes, cotton-goods, pile 
— woolens, hats, buttons, automobiles and parts, and coal tar 

es. 


Barring a single reservation, which has not yet been con- 
firmed by the finance committee of the Port of New York 
Authority, an agreement on the sale of the Hoboken piers and 
their leasing to Paul W. Chapman, president of the United 
States Lines, has been reached. 

Mr. Chapman’s proposal is that he shall assign to the Port 
Authority his stock in the Hoboken Shore Line and his leases 
on the piers. In addition, through a subsidiary company, the 
Hoboken Piers, Inc., lessees of the piers, he is to put up a bond 
of $250,000 to guarantee performance of his contract with the 
Port Authority. Previously the Port Authority had held out 
for a personal guarantee of performance. It is expected that 
if the new arrangement proves acceptable to the finance com- 
mittee the deal will go through. 

The New England Transatlantic Line, which had scheduled 
its first steamer to sail December 20 from Boston to London 
and Antwerp, has canceled the sailing on account of the de- 
Pression in freights, according to advices from Boston. The 
line has proposed to maintain a schedule of two sailings a 
month from Boston to London and Antwerp at differential rates. 

J. D. Harrington, secretary of the Colombian, Ecuadorian, 
Peruvian and Chilean Conference, announces that, effective 
January 1, in accordance with a Colombian government decree, 
the member lines of the conference will assess a bill of lading 
Stamp tax of $1.50 a set of bills of lading on all shipments 
destined for Buenaventura and Tumaco, Colombia. On and 
after that date no exemptions from payment of tonnage dues, 
Manifest fees, etc., will be recognized or allowed by the con- 
ference lines. 

The North Atlantic-Continent Conference is not making 


contracts for the coming year, but has indicated rates for the 
first quarterly trading period. These include advances in auto- 
mobile and provision rates. The rate for the coming year on 
unboxed automobiles will be 20 cents a cubic foot to Antwerp 
and Rotterdam, and 22 cents a cubic foot to Bremen and Ham- 
burg. On boxed automobiles up to three tons the rate will be 
16.32 cents to Antwerp and Rotterdam and 18.36 cents to Bremen 
and Hamburg. The rate on provisions for the first quarter 
will be 421%4 cents a hundred pounds to Antwerp and Rotterdam 
and 45 cents to Hamburg and Bremen. This is an advance of 
10 cents. 

W. P. Levis, vice-president and freight traffic manager of 
the Clyde Line, announces that after the sailing of the steamer 
Norfolk from New York, December 31, and from Baltimore 
January 3, the service of the line between New York and Balti- 
more will be discontinued. 

Announcement is made by the Red “D” and Royal Nether- 
lands lines that on or about January 20 new freight rates will 
go into effect between New York and Venezuelan and Dutch 
West Indies ports served by the conference lines from the 
United States. 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 


In a memorandum reply to the exceptions to the tentative 
report in No. 45, Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles vs. Argonaut 
Steamship Line et al., the respondents, American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. Arrow Line, California and Eastern Steamship 
Co., Dollar Steamship Line, Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 
Munson-McCormick Line, Ocean Transport Co., Inc., Quaker 
Line, Trans-Marine Corporation and Williams Steamship Co., 
Inc., declare that the several exceptions filed may be summarized 
by saying that they amount to a sweeping denunciation of the 
tentative report and of the evidence taken on the rehearing. 

That declaration is in reply to the exceptions filed by the 
Argonaut Steamship Line, Isthmian Steamship Lines and certain 
intervening shippers to the tentative report on rehearing. The 
memorandum asserted that to deal with the exceptions fully 
would require detailed reference to the evidence. That, it said, 
was not the proper function of this memorandum, “particularly 
as the report discloses on its face that all the evidence has been 
thoroughly examined and considered and it is readily available 
in the record.” 

“The facts and the conclusions which they logically sup- 
port,” continues the memorandum, “cannot be got rid of by 
assailing them fiercely or by imputing ineptitude to the bureau 
of regulation. Without saying that the bureau could not make 
errors, we do say that the report evidences painstaking consid- 
eration of a substantial mass of facts and intelligent conclusions 
thereon, and that there is no justification for supposing that 
‘the bureau does not seem to have grasped’ the issues in this 
case, or that ‘unquestionably it is not acquainted with the prac- 
tice before administrative bodies of the present character’ 
(Isthmian Lines’ exceptions, pp. 16, 21.)” 

The complainant and supporting interveners, the latter being 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce, Portland Traffic and Transportation Association and 
the Western Confectioners’ Traffic Association, make detailed 
replies to the exceptions. In their last item of reply they assert 
that ten cents a 100 pounds difference between the charge for 
receiving, transporting and delivering an entire carload of 
freight for one Pacific port and that received for the operations 
composing a split delivery, barely covers the extra out-of-pocket 
expense for making a split delivery. They declare that the Ship- 
ping Board cannot remove the full measure of prejudice the 
Pacific coast wholesale merchant and manufacturer and other 
receivers of intercoastal tonnage in solid carload units suffer, 
nor meet the full measure of preference the Atlantic coast com- 
petitor enjoys except by making the measure of the difference 
in the rates for the two classes of service the full measure of 
the differential between those for carload units and those 
for less-than-carload units published and maintained by the 
respondents. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, in a separate 
memorandum, pointed out that the testimony in this case 
showed that generally the rates governing carload shipments 
were approximately 50 per cent less than the rates on less-than- 
carloads. Therefore, it asserted that to permit “split-delivered” 
shipments at a rate difference no greater than 10 cents a hun- 
dred pounds would certainly result in a most discriminatory 
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practice as against a straight less-than-carload shipment. The 
memorandum urged the Shipping Board to find that upon the 
record, “no justification has been shown for the establishment, 
of the ‘split-delivery’ practice at a rate measure other than as at 
present applies to less-than-carlot shipments.” 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board has approved the following agreements 
filed in compliance with section 15 of the shipping act of 1916: 


New York to Danish ports between the American Scantic Line 
and the Scandinavian American Line: Under the terms of this agree- 
ment gross ocean freight on all cargo from New York to Copenhagen 
and other Danish ports less carrying charges and arbitraries is to be 
put into a money pool, which is to be distributed after each three- 
month period. Pooled earnings on grain and boxed automobiles are 
to be apportioned equally between the lines. Earnings on unboxed 
automobiles are to be pooled in accordance with separate agreement 
between these lines and the Arnold Bernstein Line. Earnings on all 
other cargo are to be apportioned 40 per cent to American Scantic 
and 60 per cent to Det Forenede. In explanation of the apparently 
unfavorable basis of apportionment of earnings on general cargo the 
American Scantic states that figures compiled for the past year and 
a half show it has been carrying a very large percentage of auto- 
mobiles compared with a small percentage of general cargo, and 
that the apportionment of 40-60 in respect to the latter seemed fair 
to all parties. Each line is required to supply adequate tonnage to 
carry its share of the traffic; neither is to become interested directly 
or indirectly in any competition to Denmark, and concessions or 
preferences to shippers or consignees in violation of the regulatory 
provisions of the shipping act are expressly prohibited. 

The lines covenant to maintain mutually agreed uniform rates 
to Iceland, Scandinayia and Baltic ports except upon grain, and 
that the tariff rates from New York are to apply on shipments from 
Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, Newport News, Norfolk and Balti- 
more. The American Scantic agrees to turn over to Det Forenede all 
transhipment cargo to be reforwarded from Copenhagen except bulk 
commodities, dangerous cargo, unboxed automobiles and livestock. 
Cargo to Gdynia and Leningrad is also excepted from this provision. 
The agreement fixes the amount of compensation of Det Forenede 
for this transhipment service. American Scantic agrees not_to 
quote local rates from Copenhagen to Baltic ports served by Det 
Forenede except Gdynia and Leningrad. Arbitration of disputes under 
the agreement is provided for. The agreement is for a period of one 
year commencing January 1, 1931, and is to continue in force from 
year to year thereafter unless notice of withdrawal is given by either 
party prior to September Ist of the preceding year. 

White Star Line with the Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd.: 
Memorandum of informal agreement or understanding whereby during 
the present winter season the participating lines agree to alternate 
their sailings between New York and Liverpool to obviate duplication 
of sailings. The expressed purpose of the agreement is to avoid use- 
less and costly competition without any lessening or impairment of 
service to the traveling public. 

Quaker Line with Cosulich Line: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of canned fish, canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Quaker Line to Mediterranean ports of 
call of Cosulich Line. Through rates are to be based on direct line 
rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each of which is 
to assume one-half the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Gulf Pacific Redwood Lines with Los Angeles Steamship Company: 
Arrangement for through movement of shipments of canned fish 
from San Diego, Calif., to Gulf ports, with transhipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor. The through rate is to be the rate established 
by the Gulf Intercoastal Conference which is to be divided 15 cents 
per 100 pounds to the Los Angeles Steamship Company and the 
remainder to the Gulf Pacific Redwood Lines. The Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company is to absorb inward wharfage charge of 10 cents per 
2,000 pounds at Los Angeles Harbor, and Gulf Pacific Redwood Lines 
the outward wharfage charge of 10 cents. Cost of transferring ship- 
ments of 50 tons or more at Los Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed 
by the Los Angeles Steamship Company, while on lots of less than 
50 tons the cost of transfer is to be absorbed in equal proportion 
by the two lines. Wharfage and handling charges at San Diego 
are to be for account of the cargo. 

United States Lines Operations, Inc. (United States Lines) with 
Quaker Line: Through billing arrangement covering shipments of 
specified commodities from Pacific Coast ports of call of Quaker Line 
to Southampton. Through rates are to be based on direct line con- 
ference rates subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $10. Through 
rates and minimum bill of lading charge are to be apportioned equally 
between the lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment at New York. 

United States Lines Operations, Inc. (United States Lines) with 
Quaker Line: The terms and conditions of this agreement are iden- 
tical with those of the preceding agreement between the same carriers, 
except that this agreement is in respect to shipments from Pacific 
Coast ports to Hamburg. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with United States Navigation 
Company, Inc.: Arrangement for through shipments from Pacific 
Coast loading ports of Dimon Line to London, Liverpool and Ham- 
burg, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each 
of which is to absorb one-half the cost of transhipment. 

Quaker Line with American Diamond Lines: Agreement for han- 
dling shipments of canned fish, canned goods and dried fruit on 
through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports of call of Quaker 
Line to Rotterdam and Antwerp. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates, of which each participating carrier is to re- 
ceive one-half and absorb a like proportion of the cost of tranship- 
ment at New York. 

Agreement between the Trans-Atlantic Steamship Company, Ltd., 
Swedish-American Line, Swedish-America Mexico Line, Norwegian- 
America Line, Wilhelmsen Line, Scandinavian-American Line and the 
American Scantic Line, Inc. By agreement previously filed by such 
carriers and approved by the board January 15, 1930, apportionment 
between the carriers of shipments of wood pulp from Scandinavian 
orts to United States ports effective for a period of one year from 
anuary 1, 1930, was provided for. The purpose of the agreement 
now filed for approval is to extend the effective period covered by 
such approved agreement through 1931 and for every year thereafter 
unless three months’ notice is given by any signator on or before 
June 15 of any year. 

Blue Star Line, East Asiatic Company, French Line, W. R. Grace 
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& Company, Holland-America Line, Knutsen Line, Latin-America 
Line, McCormick Steamship Corporation, North German Lloyd, Pan- 
ama Mail Steamship Company and Westfal-Larsen Company: Agree- 
ment for maintenance of specified optional rates on released and 
unreleased shipments of bananas from Puntarenas, Costa Rica to 
Pacific Coast ports. The released rate is applicable on shipments 
when released to valuation of 85 cents per stem on claims for which 
the steamship companies are liable, the unreleased rate to be $2.50 
higher per ton of 2,000 pounds. By the terms of the agreement the 
lines are to be paid dead freight on bananas short shipped. 

United States Lines Operations, Inc. (American Merchant Line 
Service), with Panama Rail Road Steamship Line: Through billing 
arrangement covering shipments of general cargo between London 
and Cristobal, with transhipment at New York. The through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and apportioned three-sevenths 
to United States Lines Operations and four-sevenths to Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Line, out of which the latter is to absorb the cost 
of transhipment at New York. 

United States Lines Operations, Inc. (United States Lines), with 
Panama Rail Road Steamship Line: The terms and conditions of 
this agreement are identical with those of the preceding agreement 
between the United States Lines Operations, Inc. (American Merchant 
Line Service), and Panama Rail Road Steamship Line, except that 
this agreement is in respect to through shipments between Southamp- 
ton and Cristobal. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Company, Ltd.: Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from Atlantic Coast ports of the United States to New 
Zealand ports of call of Trans-Atlantic Steamship Company, Ltd. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line rates which are to be 
apportionad equally between the two lines, each of which is to assume 
— the cost of transferring shipments at San Francisco or Los 

ng. Jes. 

Holland-America Line with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany: Agreement for maintenance of joint service and alternation of 
sailings between northern Europe, including United Kingdom, and 
United States Pacific Coast ports with vessels of equivalent tonnage 
furnished by each party to be operated under the designation of the 
North Pacific Coast Line. Each vessel in the joint service is to be 
operated for the account of its respective owner, but all bookings 
of passengers and cargo are to be for joint account. Net earnings 
are to be pooled and divided annually in equivalent ratio to the dead 
weight capacity of the vessels provided by each party. As used in 
the agreement the term ‘net earnings’? means the remainder of the 
total receipts after deduction of cost of fuel, cost of handling and 
forwarding cargo and passengers, port and canal dues, towage and 
pilotage, commission to agents and claims for cargo landed short or 
damaged. 

Nelson Steamship Company with America-France Line: Arrange- 
ment for handling through shipments from Pacific Coast ports of call 
of Nelson to Havre, Dunkirk, Bordeaux and St. Nazaire. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and apportioned equally 
between the lines, each of which is to absorb one-half the cost of 
transhipment at Baltimore. 

pull Insular Line, Inc., with Grace Line, Inc.: Arrangement for 
through shipments of garlics from ports of call of Grace Line in Chile 
to direct ports of call of Bull Insular Line in Puerto Rico. The through 
rate of $30 per 1,000 kilos (2,204 pounds) is to be apportioned 40 per 
cent to Bull Insular and 60 per cent to Grace Line, the latter to 
absorb cost of transfer and customs entry at New York out of its 
proportion of the through rate. 

Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., with Nelson Steamship Company: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods, 
dried fruit, beans and peas from Pacific Coast ports of call of Nelson 
to Puerto Rican and Virgin Islands ports specified in the agreement. 
Through rates and minimum Dill of lading charge on shipments to 
Puerto Rico are to be as specified in the agreement, while on ship- 
ments to Virgin Islands the through rates are to be $3.50 per gross 
ton over the Puerto Rican rate. On all shipments Nelson Steamship 
Company is to receive 60 per cent of the rate to Puerto Rico and 
Baltimore Insular Line the remainder. On shipments to Virgin Islands 
ports Baltimore Insular Line is to receive the $3.50 additional charge 
as well as 40 per cent of the Puerto Rico base rate. Arrangement 
is subject to through minimum bill of lading charge of $6, except on 
shipments to Arecibo on which charge of $6.25 is to apply. Minimum 
bill of lading charge is to be apportioned $3.50 to Nelson and $2.50 to 
Baltimore Insular Line, except on shipments to Arecibo on which 
Baltimore Insular Line is to receive $2.75. Cost of transhipment at 
Baltimore is to be absorbed by the carriers in the same ratio as the 
base rate is apportioned, except in respect to shipments moving on 
minimum bill of lading charges, as to which Nelson Steamship Com- 
pany is to absorb the cost of transfer. 

The following agreement between the Redwood Line and the 


Gulf and Southern Steamship Company, approved May 15, 1929, 
was authorized to be cancelled: 


Approval of cancellation of agreement between Redwood Line, 
Inc., and Gulf and Southern Steamship Company, approved by the 
board May 15, 1929, and revised by modification approved October 16, 
1929: The agreement covered through movement of shipments from 
Tampa, Fla., to Pacific Coast ports of call of Redwood Line, with 
transhipment at New Orleans. Cancellation of this agreement is 
requested because of unification of the services of the Gulf Pacific 
Line and Redwood Line. 


COASTWISE SHIPPING AND MAIL CONTRACTS 


Senator Smoot, of Utah, has introduced a bill (S. 5380) to 
amend the merchant marine act of 1928 so as to prohibit any 
persons operating under an ocean mail contract from engaging 
in coastwise trade. 

“T have not as yet had a sufficient opportunity to investigate 
the entire situation and reach a definite conclusion in the mat- 
ter,” said he, “but such investigation as I have made, however, 
indicates to me the possibility of needed legislation in order to 
prevent unfair competition between lines in the coastwise trade 
which also have mail contracts, and other coastal lines which 
do not have mail contracts. 

“It is my earnest hope that the possibilities inherent in the 
present situation will not materialize and that no legislation 
will be necessary in order to protect our coastwise lines. Nev- 
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ertheless, I am introducing the proposed legislation with the 
understanding that in due course I shail ask for its considera- 
tion by the appropriate committee of the Senate.” 

American shipping lines engaged in the coastwise trade 
and not in trade between ports of the United States and foreign 
ports can not obtain ocean mail contracts under the merchant 
marine act of 1928, that act having been drafted to aid the 
development of American lines engaged in foreign trade. The 
legislation proposed by Senator Smoot raises the question of 
whether American lines having ocean mail contracts compete 
with wholly coastwise lines that can not obtain such contracts 
in transportation between ports of the United States. 


MARINE CONFERENCE 


The Shipping Board has announced that the fourth national 
conference on the merchant marine will be held in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce building, Washington, D. C., on 
January 21 and 22, 1931. As in previous years, the conference 
will be attended by representatives of leading American ship- 
ping companies, exporters, importers, manufacturers, trade as- 
sociations, traffic clubs, and others interested in the country’s 
maritime development, according to the board. 

“These annual conferences, held under the auspices of the 
Shipping Board, have brought together the various groups com- 
prising the American shipping industry and have furnished a 
common meeting ground and forum for the discussion of out- 
standing problems relating to the merchant marine and Amer- 
ican foreign trade,” said the board. “The spirit of solidarity 
and cooperation developed at the meetings has proved of the 
greatest benefit to all concerned, not only in composing differ- 
ences of viewpoint, but in the more tangible results achieved 
through discussions of proposed legislation and other ways and 
means of strengthening our commercial position at sea. 

“Among the important topics to be discussed at the Jan- 
uary meeting are the training of personnel for the new ships 
which, under the present building program, are rapidly being 
added to existing overseas services; the effect of marine engi- 
neering development and research on new ship construction; 
safety of marine workers, afloat and ashore; marine insurance, 
with special reference to the efforts now being made to have 
all American risks underwritten by American companies; and 
the important problem, perhaps the outstanding item on the 
program, of securing from American shippers and travelers an 
increased amount of patronage for ships of American registry.” 


PANAMA CANAL TOLL BILL 


A sub-committee of the Senate commerce committee has 
resumed consideration of H.*R. 10583, a bill providing for revi- 
sion of the bases on which tolls are assessed on vessels transit- 
ing the Panama Canal, which was passed by the House at the 
last session. Hearings on the measure were held by the Senate 
committee at the last session, but no further action was taken. 
While the proposed revision would result in an increase in 
the aggregate of tolls collections, the purpose of the measure, 
according to those favoring its enactment, is not to increase 
revenues, but to eliminate the so-called dual system of assess- 
ment of tolls. American steamship owners, however, are op- 
posed to any increase in tolls. (See Traffic World, March 22, 
p. 785, and May 10, p. 1266.) 


WATER RATE REGULATION 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Lining up with the United States Intercoastal Conference, 
which recently took a stand against any attempt to bring about 
amendment of the Panama Canal act, the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, through its president, H. B. Walker, has 
announced that it is opposed to extension of the jurisdiction 
of the Commission over port-to-port water rates. The associa- 
tion also stated its opposition to the resolution recently intro- 
duced in the House directing the Commission to inquire into 
the question of extending its jurisdiction to the coastwise water 
traffic and to submit a draft of a bill to put such regulations 
into effect in case it recommends in favor of such legislation. 
Mr. Walker’s statement follows, in part: 





If the plan of the railway officials was carried out, it would mean 
government control of the coastwise and intercoastal business by 
the I. C. C., which has heretofore been almost exclusively concerned 
with the regulation of railway traffic, except with respect to through 
rail and water shipments. It has not been sympathetic to steam- 
ship interests, but, on the contrary, in some respects has shown 
antagonism. 

The proposals of the railroads are not designed to increase water- 
borne transportation facilities, for these are already more than 
abundantly provided for. The manifest basic purpose is to force, 
by government order, a parity in rail and coastwise water rates, 
and especially between the Atlantic and Pacific coast ports through 
the Panama Canal, so that the railroads can take business from the 
water carriers. This might be accomplished by an increase in water 
rates or a decrease in rail rates. 
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Whatever the method used, the object sought is a transfer of 
business from the water to the rail carriers. 

It is evident that the railroads have confidence in their ability 
to obtain such favorable regulations from the I. C. C., otherwise 
the proposal would not be made to give the railroad regulating body 
control of the water carriers. Undoubtedly, the railroads feel that 
the present principles of the I. C. C. would be extended under such 
control. The I. C. C. has already demonstrated in the fixing of its 
rail rates from certain producing to certain consuming territories 
that it favors rail over water transportation. 

It is also apparent that the railroads are aiming at ultimate 
ownership of water carriers through the Panama Canal, Great Lakes 
and other waters. This would mean that the great transcontinental 
railroads could drive out of business every independent water carrier, 
for the latter could never stand up against competition in water 
rates with competitors owned and operated by the wealthy and power- 
ful railway interests, with their far-reaching organizations and busi- 
ness and political influence. 

Water transportation, except in the case of through rail and 
water routing, has always been a business of open competition. 
Rates and character of service have been regulated by the forces 
of competition, and as a result the greatest coastal water trans- 
portation facilities in the world have been developed in the United 
States. Modern ships give frequent and regular service at regular 
rates to all shippers. This is the product of competition and the 
shipping public has received the benefit. Now the railroads propose 
to change this by control through a government commission whose 
particular interest has heretofore been the railroads and for which 
a natural bond of sympathy must have been created. 

The change does not promise any benefit to shippers or to ship 
owners. The railroads alone would profit by it, naturally, that is 
the object of the proposals. 

Water transportation preceded the railroads. Congress has never 
found it necessary to prescribe the rates to be charged by the water 
carriers, except combination railway and water rates. Congress has, 
however, safeguarded the shipping public against discriminatory 
and unreasonable rates by vesting regulatory authority in the United 
States Shipping Board. The shipping act, 1916, not only makes it 
unlawful for any water carrier to give unreasonable preferences for 
transportation at less than regular rates by means of false billing 
and other devices, inhibits rebates and prevents discrimination be- 
tween ports, but generally vests the shipping board with power to 
determine, prescribe, order and enforce just and reasonable maximum 
rates and just and reasonable classifications, tariffs, regulations or 
practices whenever it finds that any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
tariff, regulation, or practice is unjust and unreasonable. 

The American Steamship Owners’ Association believes that the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the I. C. C. over the water carriers 
in their port-to-port business would strike a blow at our merchant 
marine which would result in railroad domination and stultify the 
development of independent water transportation facilities. 

The association is opposed to the investigation of the business 
of water-borne carriers by the I. C. C. as proposed by H. J. Res, 
408. The members of the Commission are not familiar with shipping 
and its peculiar problems, for their training and points of views are 
naturally influenced by their contracts with the railroad business, the 
— of which is one of the primary purposes of the Commis- 
sion. 

If any investigation of water transportation were to be made, it 
should be by the shipping board, which already has ample authority 
to make it, if it is deemed such an investigation is necessary, .or 
it can be made by an independent commission. 

This is not the first attempt of the railroads to break into the 
business now moving with the water carriers by reason of the lower 
water rates, for applications for modification of its rulings to make 
this possible are even now pending before the I. C. C. 

The American Steamship Owners’ Association intends to oppose 
the proposals of the railroad officials with all the power at its com- 
mand. It feels that the shippers should join with them in opposing 
the proposals if they do not want the railroads to dominate the 
water transportation of the country. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


The United States intercoastal trade in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, as in past years, was the largest trade route 
serving the Panama Canal, according to an analysis of com- 
mercial traffic made by the canal authorities. In that year it 
made up 32.9 per cent of the total number of transits, 35.9 per 
cent of the total Panama Canal net tonnage, 36 per cent of the 
total tolls collected, and 35 per cent of the cargo carried. This 
trade showed an increase over the previous year of 155 transits 
(8.2 per cent) and 387,109 tons of cargo (3.8 per cent). Traffic 
engaged in this trade has shown increases from year to year 
since 1926, with the exception of 1929, when, owing to a curtail- 
ment in mineral oil shipments from California, traffic showed a 
small decline. 

Detailed statistics relating to the intercoastal trade follow: 





No. Panama Tons 
of Canal net of 

United States intercoastal: ships tonnage Tolls cargo 
po ee eer 2,035 10,767,190 $9,752,310.03 10,506,137 
Total, fiscal year, 2,035 10,767,190 9,752,310.03 10,506,137 
Total, fiscal year, ..-1,880 9,826,329 8,998,920.79 10,119,028 
Total, fiscal year, --1,929 10,061,147 9,195,651.48 10,067,392 
Total, fiscal year, .-.1,875 10,400,896 9,113,767.29 10,560,505 
Total, fiscal year, 1,819 9,549,082 8,763,553.40 10,069,604 


TERMINAL FACILITIES AT SEATTLE 

The Great Northern Railway Company, by petition in No. 
18635, in the matter of the application of the Great 
Northern Railway Company for an order requiring the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company to grant the Great Northern 
Railway Company the use of certain terminal facilities at 
Seattle, Wash., has asked the Commission to fix just and rea- 
sonable terms and compensation for the use by the petitioner 
of the connecting track of the Northern Pacific, as heretofore 
ordered by the Commission. 
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RECAPTURE LOGIC 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal) 


Recommendation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the “recapture” provisions of the Transportation Act be 
repealed, while sound in itself, rests upon bad reasoning. *The 
Commission believes that the theory of recapture is “logical” 
in itself and that the recapture provisions are a “wholly logical 
part of the plan for regulating the general rate level adopted in 
Section 15a.” It quotes with approval the remark of the late 
Chief Justice Taft in rendering the decision which established 
the constitutionality of those provisions: “The control of the 
excess profit due to the level of the whole body of rates is the 
heart of the plan.” But, notwithstanding this, it finds serious 
practical objections. In the first place, it is very difficult to put 
the recaptured funds to use. But “more important than this 
objection are the difficulties and dangers attendant upon the col- 
lection of the fund.” It will mean bitter and protracted litiga- 
tion with consequent expenditure of time and money by all 
parties. On this the Commission’s language merits attention. 
It is as follows: 


To state the matter badly and frankly, litigation over questions 
of valuation, accounting and administration will arise in cases where 
the basic issue is whether or not or to what extent money shall be 
taken from carriers by the government and possibly in some in- 
stances under financially embarrassing conditions. The unconscious 
influence of the surrounding circumstances is not unlikely to be 
such that the result will be to establish in the course of this litiga- 
tion certain principles relative to valuation and the like which will 
have an unfavorable reaction on many broader phases of public 
regulation. 


Giving to the foregoing its plain meaning, it -would seem 
that the carriers may be expected to insist upon their full legal 
rights before paying any money under recapture, and that the 
courts in deciding the disputed points—mainly that of “value,” 
no doubt—will establish a rule of valuation for rate-making pur- 
poses which will be unpalatable to those who believe in doctrines 
of “value” other than that declared by the Supreme Court. That 
this interpretation is correct is evident from the fact that the 
concluding sentence quoted above, from the words “that the 
result is likely to be” to its close, is taken verbatim from the 
letter of Commissioner Eastman, as chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Commission, to the Chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, dated May 17, commenting on 
the Howell bill to amend Section 15a. No attempt is made by 
this writer to interpret the phrase preceding, beginning with the 
words “The unconscious influence of the surrounding circum- 
stances.” 


Boiling the matter down to the bones, the Commission 
seemingly believes that the recapture provisions are logical— 
but extremely inconvenient because if brought to court they 
will result in establishing railroad “values” for rate making 
higher than it likes to see. With all possible deference to the 
Commission, it is suggested that the recapture provisions are 
not logical, on the contrary they are illogical, and that because 
they are illogical they should be repealed. And further, that 
it is hard to see how the establishment of carriers’ legal rights 
could have an “unfavorable reaction” on any phase of public 
regulation, if that regulation be properly conceived and con- 
ducted with due respect to the rights of all parties. 


The law is plainly illogical and is inconsistent with itself— 
as this writer has already pointed out in a previous article. All 
that is necessary to do to demonstrate this is to compare para- 
graph 2 of Section 15a, which lays down the rate-making rule, 
with paragraph 5 of the same section, which lays down the 
recapture rule. Paragraph 2 instructs the Commission to make 
rates for regional groups of carriers which shall furnish an 
aggregate fair return on the aggregate value of carrier property 
in the group. Rates which do this and which properly reflect 
the fair share of the total burden to be borne by each class of 
service and by each commodity transported are reasonable rates 
and they are reasonable because they do so. An aggregate 
return on total value of carrier property is the same thing as 
an average return on individual properties composing the group. 
But paragraph 5 contemplates no such thing. This paragraph 
contemplates the establishment of uniform rates on competitive 
traffic which will sustain adequately all the carriers which are 
engaged in such traffic and which are indispensable to the com- 
munities to which they render the service of transportation, 
which rates will necessarily enable some of such carriers to 
receive a net railway operating income substantially and un- 
reasonably in excess of a fair return on the value of their prop- 
erty. Instead of the overage fair return contemplated by para- 


graph 2, paragraph 5 contemplates a minimum fair return for 
each carrier. 

No principle of recapture is “logical” under an average fair 
recapture would be “logical” under a minimum fair 
But the law in paragraph 2 says that rates are to be 


return; 
return. 
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made on the principle of an average return, and not, as para. 
grapn 5 assumes, on the principle of a minimum return. There 
is a complete shift of base between the two paragraphs, and 
neither is consistent with the other. Moreover, rates made on 
the principle of paragraph 5 would be “unreasonable” in the 
aggregate and “recaptured” funds would in such case morally 
belong to those who paid the unreasonable rates and not to the 
United States government. Thereis neither logic nor equity 
in the law as it stands, and that is the real reason why it should 
be repealed. 

As for a “net railway operating income substantially and 
unreasonably in excess of a fair return” it is merely necessary 
to ask how an unreasonable return can result from reasonable 
rates. Paragraph 2 lays down the rule for making reasonable 
rates; how under that rule can an individual carrier earn an 
unreasonable profit? And by what principle of equity does the 
United States take title to the excess? 

The whole idea was wrong at the start and is wrong now; 
perhaps it may have to be abolished by wrong reasoning! So 
be it—provided that it be abolished! 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended December 
6 totaled 787,173 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 85,088 cars above the preceding 
week this year, when loadings were reduced somewhat owing 
to the observance of Thanksgiving Day, but a decrease of 146,136 
cars below the same week last year. It also was a reduction of 
197,600 cars below the corresponding week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended De- 
cember 6 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,015 and 085 live 
stock, 2,815 and 3,083; coal, 44,073 and A 715; coke, 2,629 and 3,475; 
forest products, 3,169" and "4,270; ore, 136 and 1,584; merchandise, 
ta ©. Ens 9,919 and 66,192; mlscelianesus, 56,479 and 70,148; total, 
1930, 176, bogs: 1929, 206, 497; 1928, 216,906. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,840 and 3,121; live 
stock, 2,003 and 2,210; coal, 41,485 and 48,274; coke, 4,109 and 5,564; 
forest mae 1,395 and 2,346; ore, 682 and 1,365; merchandise, 

Cc. L., 44,667 and 51,493; miscellaneous, 54,290 and 69,196; total, 
1930, 151, 47h: "1929, 183, 569; 1928, 200,423. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 261 and 250; live 
stock, 111 and 124; coal, 35,071 and 40,212; coke, 403 = og ——- 
products, 864 and 1,183; ore, 201 and. 246; mercha nd C. 
6,103 and 7,138; miscellaneous, 5,097 and 6, 095; total, 1930, “48, Site 1925) 
55, 701; 19287 57, 856. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,098 and 3,650; live 
stock, 1,253 and 1,640; coal, 22,099 and 29,252; coke, "495 and 698; forest 
products, 11,462 and 15, 662; ore, 828 and 923; merchandise, Ea. GC, 
38,068 and 40, 252; miscellaneous, 44,173 and 46, 263; total, 1930, 121, 476: 
1929, 138,339; 1928, 154,220. 

‘Northwestern district: 11,180 and 
13, ai live stock, 8,584 and 9,900; coal, 


Grain and grain products, 
12,458 and 13,435; coke, 1,518 


and 1,834; forest products, 8,672 and 13,616; ore, 179 and 525; mer- 
chandise, kh & 28,267 and 31,652; miscellaneous, 24,750 and 29,644; 
total, 1930, 95, 608; "1929, 114,365; 1928, 115,244, 


Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,219 and 
15,805; live stock, 10,469 and 11,579; coal, 15,341 and 20,312; coke, 191 
and 195; forest products, 5,614 and 9,219; ore, 2,669 and 3,532; mer- 
chandise, ie C. da, Sh,n00 and 34,669; miscellaneous, 49,491 and 58, 700; 
total, 1930, 127,161; i939" 154,011; "1928, 153,633. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,492 and 5,380; 
live stock, 2,396 and 2,733; coal, 5,469 and 8,583; coke, 179 and 228; 
forest products, 3,800 and’ 6,631; ore, 369 and 634; merchandise, - 
Cc. L., 14,881 and 16, 069; miscellaneous, 35,526 and 40,569; total, 1930, 
67, 112’; 1929, 80,827; 1928, 85,491. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 40,105 and 48,000; 
live stock, 27,631 and 31,269; coal, 1% 996 and 211,783; coke, 9,524 and 
12,447; forest os, A 976 and 2,927; ore, 6,064 and 8,808; mer- 
chandise, | 3,072 and 24r's6 65; miscellaneous, 269, 805 and 
320,610; betith, 1930, "81. RULE 1929, 933, 309;" 1928, 984,773. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in April........s.e0.- 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
BiVe WOGES 17 MAF. < oc ccccccsecss 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
POUP WEEKES 11 JUNC. 0600002 cceee 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Pour Weeks i JWy.......0-s0s00 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August............ 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September........ 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Four weeks in October........... 3,817,786 4,679,411 4,703,882 
Five weeks in November......... 4,127,134 4,890,154 5,144,208 
Week ended December 6......... 787,173 933,309 984, 778 

ND his. c ri Wieadiekahwbanueeee 43,890,741 50,422,900 49,057, 625 


CONFECTIONERS’ TRAFFIC MEETING 


The seventh annual meeting, in the form of a luncheon at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, of the Eastern Confectioners’ 
Traffic Group will be held January 15. There will be a number 
of addresses on current transportation subjects, including oné 
by 2 speaker from the Pacific Freight Lines, who will talk on 
“Freight Motor Truck and Store-Door Delivery.” The announce: 
ment states it will be the most important meeting held by the 
group since its organization. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 





WATER TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Commercial statistics on water-borne commerce of the 
United States for the calendar year 1929 prepared by the office 
of the chief of engineers, War Department, and issued as part 
9 of the annual report of the chief of engineers, show that ton- 
mileage of freight carried on the inland waterways of the United 
States in 1929 totaled 105,982,780,414, as compared with 96,514,- 
434,274 for 1928. These figures cover the Great Lakes, rivers, 
canals and connecting channels. 

Exclusive of the tonnage on the Great Lakes, however, the 
ton-mileage on the inland waterways in 1929 was less than that in 
1928 and in previous years. Low water in the Mississippi and 
other interference with navigation accounts for some of the 
decline. 

The total ton-mileage on the inland waterways in 1929, ex- 
clusive of the Great Lakes, was 8,660,420,414, as compared with 
— in 1928; 8,961,109,378 in 1927, and 9,542,876,905 
in 1926. 

The statistics reveal that ton-mileage on the Great Lakes 
by far overshadows that on all the other inland waterways com- 
bined. Of the grand total of 105,982,780,414 for 1929, the ton- 
mileage on the Great Lakes was 97,322,360,000. The following 
table gives the ton-mileage of freight carried on tle inland 
waterways of the United States, by systems, in the calendar 
year 1929: 


System Ton-miles 

Ce ee ee re ne 1,343,198,863 

i ca tinrwswbeecowsba see seer eet sees eeens oes 475,569,107 

Ee CE SUP bosa vee icdsdescnicsedecs scutes ewees es 776,745,040 
Mississippi River system, including Ohio River and 

RIE FOOL ETE Or Er Terre Tre ee ee 4,982,630,693 

Se SOD o41d-0.0:0.055:0.0-606 460004640 650-60 000406 04008 16,565 


CORRES BME COMMSCHINGE CHANMEGIM. 2.0. cccccceccccsecceves 1,072,560,146 
Great Lakes system? 97,322,360,000 


OUI so 5.5 0.:0:6:0:0:8.0'8.0. 0104046 0050100000 00400660 Ss CSO CR SwCS 105,982,780,414 


1Corrected figure for 1928, 436,769,812. 
2Except Great Lakes. 
3 Does not include traffic between foreign ports on the Great Lakes. 


Ton-mileage on the Great Lakes increased from 87,178,118,000 
in 1928 to 97,322,360,000 for 1929. The ton-mileage of the Mis- 
sissippi River sytem dropped to 4,982,630,693 in 1929 from 
5,662,742,961 in 1928. The decrease was due to a drop in ton- 
mileage on the Mississippi River, increases being shown for the 
Ohio system and for the Missouri River. 


The report states that the net total commerce of the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific ports, including foreign and domestic traffic, 
amounted to 358,526,018 tons, valued at $21,122,368,445, in 1929. 

The net domestic traffic of the Great Lakes amounted to 
141,185,669 tons, valued at $2,017,476,851. 


The net total commerce on the Great Lakes, including for- 
eign and domestic traffic, but excluding traffic pertaining ex- 
clusively to Canada, amounted to 161,344,261 tons, valued at 
$2,376,85 2,486. 

The report said the total bulk freight on the rivers, canals 
and connecting channels in 1929 amounted to 264,869,602 tons, 
valued at $2,142,749,397, of which 243,475,608 tons were of a 
miscellaneous character, valued at $2,041,450,209, and 21,393,994 
tons were floated and rafted, with a value of $101,299,188. It 
said the average value of miscellaneous bulk freight was $8.38 
a ton and that of the floated and rafted timber, $4.73. 


The package freight amounted to 17,692,036 tons, valued 
at $2,267,542,764, having an average value of about $128 a ton. 

The gross total commerce on the rivers, canals, and con- 
necting channels was 282,561,638 tons, valued at $4,410,292,161, 
according to the report. After eliminating all known duplica- 
tions of traffic between different rivers, canals and connecting 
channels, the adjusted total amounted to 245,894,000 tons, valued 
at $3,871,300,000, said the report. 

The gross traffic on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, including the Ohio River system, amounted to 78,117,545 
tons, valued at $1,135,487,350, said the report. After eliminating 
all known duplications, it said, the net total tonnage was 
61,893,916, valued at $770,253,321. 

The gross total traffic on the Ohio River and its tributaries 
amounted to 60,968,728 tons, valued at $415,868,858, and the net 
total tonnage, 47,476,132, valued at $298,227,989. 

The gross traffic on the Mississippi from Minneapolis 
to New Orleans amounted to 14,281,039 tons, valued at $695,- 
ao and the net total tonnage, 11,695,982, valued at $452,- 

,418. 





The report said that after eliminating all known duplications 
of traffic as between ports, rivers, canals, and connecting chan- 
nels, the net total water-borne commerce of the United States 
in the calendar year 1929 amounted to 583,800,000 tons, valued 
at $24,311,000,000. 


NEBRASKA ON WATERWAY WASTE 


Chambers of commerce at Columbus, Central City, Grand 
Island, McCook, Hastings, and Scottsbluff. have telegraphed to 
President Hoover notice of their opposition to diversion of gov- 
ernmental money to projects of doubtful economic value. They 
have named the project of improving the Missouri above Kansas 
City, Mo., to illustrate their point. In addition to calling that 
part of the Missouri “naturally unnavigable” they have pointed 
out that at the election on November 5 voters of Omaha rejected 
a proposal to build docks and other terminal equipment at that 
point. 

The organizations that sent their message of opposition to 
the White House assured the President of their hearty coopera- 
tion in his plans for the amelioration of conditions brought about 
by unemployment. They said they desired heartily to congrat- 
ulate his judgment in selecting the avenues of construction of 
needed public buildings and additional highways as agencies 
most effectively to relieve the unemployment situation and at 
the same time to yield the most permanent good. 

“It is realized,’ says their telegram, “that much pressure 
is brought to bear to divert governmental expenditures upon 
projects of doubtful economic value—projects indeed, in the 
past, emphatically disapproved by the government’s own engi- 
neer, as for instance in navigation above Kansas City on the 
too frequently shallow Missouri River. Moreover it is desired to 
point out that too often. such projects are promoted without due 
consideration of adverse effects on other large territories. Thus 
with Interstate Commerce Commission obligated by law so to 
regulate rail transportation rates as to permit a 5% earning... 
with decimated tonnage and tremendous loss by the railroads of 
passenger income it is respectfully submitted for your earnest 
consideration that the vast interior granary between the Mis- 
souri River and the mountain ranges, from Dallas, Tex., to 
Bismarck, N. D., cannot hope to be relieved of high rail rates 
from either potential or actual river transportation on naturally 
unnavigable streams but, quite to the contrary, must expect 
added burdens of higher rates for agricultural products. We 
regard it as self-evident that the volume of rail transportation 
cannot be decimated more and more, and the income of rails 








MILLION DOLLAR CAR FERRY 





P. & A, Photo 
With a mighty splash, the new million dollar, 3,000 ton, 360 foot 
car ferry, the City of Milwaukee, leaves the ways at Manitoc, 


Wis. The ship, which will start in service across Lake Michigan 
shortly, was built to replace one that sank a year ago, almost 
a minute to the launching, with a loss of twelve lives. 
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depleted stage by stage without increased rates in non-competi- 
tive regions. Wherefore, if permitted, we wish to protest against 
appropriations at this time for upper river navigation purposes. 
Instead we strongly favor conservation of overflow waters for 
irrigation projects.” 

The telegram said further that the senders would be glad 
to submit a more extensive presentation of the subject, if desired, 
to “show why such navigation cannot otherwise than be a direct 
detriment to all Nebraska not within vehicular carrying distance 
of the (Missouri) river.” 


ASHBURN ON TRANSPORTATION 


If railroad charges for transporting freight bore some rea- 
sonable relation to the cost of service performed, there would 
at least be a basis on which an educated man might form a 
conclusion as to whether he would be willing to pay higher 
freight rates said Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of 
the board of the Inland Waterways Corporation, in an address 
at Jacksonville, Fla., December 12. Continuing, he said, in part: 


It has been this persistent demand for a greater return on the 
money invested, an insistence on the part of the railways that they 
should be able to continue their old time custom of deciding which 
portion of our country should increase in importance, or decrease, 
that has led the people at large to demand better roads, motor 
transportation, water transportation, pipe lines, etc. Now that these 
things have become realities, now that there has been demonstrated 
the fact that for certain classes of freight there are available cheaper 
and better forms of transportation than by rail, we have the rather 
peculiar spectacle of really important and highly esteemed men of 
affairs in the railroad world questioning the propriety; indeed the 
constitutionality, of a policy calculated to render some return upon 
a vast sum of money already expended upon our interior streams 
and canals, by the appropriation of a sufficient sum to carry the 
original project to conclusion. Certainly the full benefit to be derived 
from the execution of such a policy can not be obtained until the 
project is completed. ° 

It has been pointed out by eminent authorities, rail and other- 
wise, that the solution of the railroad problem is a policy of con- 
solidation, a shortening of through routes, and other aids to economy 
and efficiency. 

But even though this may be a correct diagnosis of the disease, 
it does not imply agreement among the doctors when the disease is 
to be treated. If the proposed legislation by the railroads which the 
newspapers state is their objective, ever gets before Congress, the 
railroads are liable to be confronted with the argument that they 
have failed to agree among themselves on the question of consolida- 
tion into a limited number of systems contemplated by the trans- 
portation act. 

The answer to the railroad problem most emphatically does not 
lie in an increase of freight rates, for such increase is bound to drive 
traffic to the waterways, to the highways, and in as far as prac- 
ticable, to the air. After years of study my personal opinion is that 
the answer lies in a proper coordination of all forms of transporta- 
tion, and in real cooperation. Each has a wonderful mission to per- 
form, and each can perform its mission without harm to the other. 


General Ashburn referred to the proposed canal across the 
northern part of Florida, a survey of which has been authorized 
by Congress. 


WORLD’S LARGEST CRANE ON WELLAND CANAL 


One of the world’s outstanding pieces of machinery was 
recently built in Collingwood, Ontario, on Georgian Bay, at a 
cost of about $1,500,000, according to a report from Consul 
Francis R. Stewart, Niagara Falls, Ontario, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. It is a gate-lifting crane, said to be 
the most powerful in the world, either stationary, movable or 
floating, which recently passed from Lake Erie through the 
Welland Canal to its permanent berth at Port Weller, the Lake 
Ontario entrance to the canal. This crane is capable of lifting 
vertically 500 tons, and has been constructed for use in case of 
emergency to lift the huge canal lock gates, including those of 
Thorold, each leaf of which weights 500 tons. 

The gate lifter is built entirely of steel from top to bottom 
with walls, partitions, floors, ballast and buoyancy tanks all of 
steel and will be able to lift 500 tons by the pressing of a button 
in the small control room where one man will operate the mass 
of synchronized power. Some slight idea of the tremendous 
power developed by this machinery may be had from the fact 
that 1,000 tons of permanent ballast, pig iron and brick, is used 
to counterbalance the weight of the crane tower and its load, in 
addition to a shifting ballast of water, which may be moved from 
tank to tank among eight separate tanks, yet all automatically 
controlled by small buttons in the “dog house.” The “head” of 
the tower, 110 feet above the bottom of the vessel, weights 28 
tons, while each of the steel towers on which it rests weighs 
18 tons. 


CHICAGO PORT COMMISSION 


Immediate creation of a “Chicago Regional Port Commis- 
sion” is called for by action taken last week by the executive 
committee and harbors and waterways committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. Attention is called to the fact that 
the federal barge line is soon to begin operations on the Illinois 
River as far up as Peoria, and that completion of the Illinois 
waterway is expected in two or three years. Need of an organ- 
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ization to coordinate various projects having to do with develop. 
ment of Chicago port facilities is emphasized, in a statement 
issued in connection with announcement of the stand of the 
association. 

“The City Council of Chicago has recently adopted the 
Chicago harbor plan prepared by the Commercial Club,” says 
the statement. “The State of Illinois has acquired a site for a 
barge terminal which is quite unrelated to the city plan and it 
is clear that some of the development program of the Sanitary 
District does not fit in with either the plans of the state or the 
city. From an industrial standpoint, Chicago, as a water terni- 
nal, embraces much territory beyond corporate limits of the 
city, even in the adjoining state of Indiana. At present a large 
number of governmental authorities possess by law more or 
less related powers affecting harbor development. There 
naturally exists no coordination of effort among these various 
officials. Experience elsewhere suggests the customary solution 
of these difficulties is the creation of a comprehensive Port 
Authority.” 

Under the plan proposed, the port commission would con- 
sist of five men to be named by the president of the Association 
of Commerce. It is pointed out these men should be authorities 
on engineering, freight traffic, waterway transportation, and legal 
matters to assure a comprehensive program of development. 





ST. PAUL BARGE TERMINAL 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 20921, City of St. 
Paul vs. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and St. Paul 
Bridze & Terminal Co., has issued an order requiring the first 
mentioned carrier to construct, maintain and operate a suitable 
track, connecting, at or near the point sought by the city, the 
rails of the Milwaukee road and the federal barge line terminal 
at St. Paul, Minn., for the interchange of traffic; provided that 
the reasonable expense of constructing the track shall be borne 
by the city. 

This order carries into effect the decision of the Commis- 
sion made on December 21, 1929, that an interchange track was 
required to connect the rails of the principal trunk line and 
the government barge line’s terminal at St. Paul, the cost of 
constructing the track to be borne by the city. The order was 
issued when the city decided to bear the expense of construction. 

Coincident with the issuance of that order, the Commission, 
in the same case, denied the petition of the Milwaukee road for 
reopening and additional hearing in the case. In addition to 
asking for more hearing the Milwaukee asked the Commission, 
on its own initiative, to make the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific and the Burlington parties to the case on the theory that 
those trunk lines were parties in interest in the arrangement for 
interchange of traffic. That part of the petition is also covered 
by the denial. 


THAMES RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


An allotment of $23,000 for work on the Thames River, 
Connecticut, has been approved by the Acting Secretary of War, 
Colonel Frederick H. Payne. The improvements authorized by 
Congress call for a channel 24 feet deep and 250 feet wide to 
Allyns Point; thence 18 feet deep and 200 feet wide to Norwich 
and other work. 


BRIDGE NEAR NEW ORLEANS 


Modified plans for the construction of a bridge over the 
Mississippi River near New Orleans, La., have been approved 
by Colonel Frederick H. Payne, Assistant Secretary of War. 
The plans provide for a vertical clearance of 153 feet above 
mean gulf level for a horizontal distance of 500 feet under the 
750-foot clear channel span. 





EXPORT RATES ON FARM PRODUCTS 


Representative Jones, of Texas, in remarks in the House, 
December 16, made a plea for reduced export rates on farm 
commodities, asserting that manufactured commodities were s0 
preferred while cotton and wheat were not accorded similar 
treatment. He said he had written to the Commission and the 
Federal Farm Board about the matter. He said the Commission 
said it granted such reductions only on application and no one 
authorized to speak for agriculture had made application. He 
said he had asked the Farm Board to make the application but 
it had not done so. 

Mr. Jones submitted correspondence with Chairman Legge 
of the Farm Board relative to obtaining reduced export rates 
for farm products. In a letter dated November 1, 1929, Mr. 
Legge said it seemed to him that the whole rate structure of 
the country needed revising, “but I realize that doing so is 4 
tremendous task and many complications are involved.” Ex 
pressing sympathy with the position taken by Mr. Jones, Chair- 
man Legge said he was satisfied, after all, that the matter was 
one for the Commission “and they are not anxious to have any 
other board or bureau mixing in it.” 
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Aviation News 





AERONAUTIC REGULATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The policy of the federal government toward the regulation 
of aeronautics was outlined by Robert P. Lamont, Secretary 
of Commerce, December 16, in opening the conference at the 
Department of Commerce on uniform aeronautic regulatory 
laws. 

“The attitude of government toward a business has a great 
deal to do with its development; and, on the other hand, the 
manner in which that industry conducts itself has much to do 
with the character of the legislation that is enacted for its 
control,” said he. “The policy of the federal government is 
to interfere as little as possible with industry, and its hope is 
that industry will so conduct itself that little regulation will 
be necessary. There is no doubt that the attitude of the states 
will be the same as that of the federal government, and that 
they will assume their full share in the development and regu- 
lation of this latest form of transportation, leaving to the 
federal government only such share as is necessarily imposed 
by the interstate features of the traffic and the necessity for 
uniformity in a few other respects. 

“One of the most important single contributions to the 
rapid and safe development of aeronautics in this country is 
standardization in the regulatory laws of the various states. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the difficulties which would 
necessarily grow out of important differences in these laws and 
regulations. One of the reasons for the amazing development of 
this country—as frequently pointed out by foreign observers— 
is the fact that we have 48 countries all operating as one with- 
out troublesome tariffs or other barriers to trade and under 
one constitution. In Europe quite the contrary is true. 

“So this conference has a great opportunity, as well as 
responsibility, to help develop the aeronautic industry. It is 
not expected that you will solve all the problems or lay down 
a final set of rules and regulations, but this meeting of repre- 
sentatives from practically all the states in the Union will afford 
an excellent opportunity for discussion and for comparison of 
experiences and information, out of which may grow in time 
laws and regulations which will fully protect the states and the 
public without unnecessarily hampering a most important and 
rapidly growing industry.” 

Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, who presided at the conference, after reviewing 
briefly the development of transportation by aircraft, pointed 
out that in connection with the need for regulatory measures, 
two outstanding points had been recognized as essential: (1) 
The fewest possible number of regulatory laws consistent with 
safety and (2) such laws as were necessary should be entirely 
uniform in their requirements. As a background for discussion 
of the problem of regulation he explained that the air commerce 
act of 1926 provided authority for the regulation and control 
of interstate air commerce and left matters affecting aircraft and 
airmen engaging in intrastate operations to the states. He 
said the federal act could and did extend the federal licensing 
privileges to intrastate owners and operators of aircraft. He 
said many states had enacted regulatory legislation with vary- 
ing requirements and a few had no such legislation. He as- 
serted that lack of uniformity in state laws affecting air trans- 
portation and aircraft operation would retard the development 
of this service to the nation. 


Purpose of Conference 


Secretary Young said the purpose of the conference was 
to give consideration to five fundamental subjects and added: 


_ In preparing the program, only those points were selected which 
directly concern matters affecting the regulation and control of civil 
aeronautics within the various states. This was done advisedly and 
With the belief that such a program will bring about more satisfactory 
results for all concerned. 

The five fundamentals are: 

1. Uniform basic regulatory state air law. 

This deals with one of the most oe phases of uniformity 
and the need for such a law cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
Experience indicates that the intended purpose can best be served if 
Such a law requires federal licenses for all airmen and all aircraft 
within the state, regardless of the nature of their operations. 

2. Adoption of federal air traffic rules by the states for purposes 
of local enforcement. 

These rules are applicable to all aircraft in the air whether 
licensed or unlicensed. However, the federal government alone cannot 
enforce them. Various methods may need to be employed by the 
Several states in providing for their local enforcement, but the fact 
remains that such local enforcement is essential not only to the safety 
of the users of aircraft but all others as well. 





3. Methods of local enforcement. 

This subject bears close relationship to that outlined in the 
previous paragraph. Surely it is not the province of this con- 
ference to say how local enforcement shall be accomplished in the 
respective states, but we shall hope to hear from the various dele- 
gations as to what appears to be the most satisfactory procedures 
and methods to date, and thus profit accordingly. 

4. State enabling acts for airport acquisition and control. 

We all know that a community desirous of a place in the economic 
picture of the country must have transportation facilities. A munici- 
pality with no railroad or highway is outside the circle of business 
activity. Without an airport or airport facilities, it suffers propor- 
tionately. Many cities, either through the absence of provisions in 
their charters to acquire land for the operation of an airport, or 
through the lack of a suitable site within their political limits, are 
unable to obtain a place in the growing air transportation system. 
State enabling acts for airport acquisition and control should remove 
this handicap. 

5. Importance of uniform airport field rules. 

This subject bears close relationship to those set forth in para- 
graphs 1, 2 and 3. Uniform airport field rules dealing with the proper 
manner of approaching and landing on, taking off and departing from 
airports, is an absolute necessity. With 1,800 airports and landing 
fields now in operation, and an additional 800 or more proposed for 
early development, it is obvious that if the best interests of safe 
operation are to be served, there cannot be a variety of such rules.... 


Objectives Sought 

It is only four years ago that the comprehensive plans were in- 
augurated which have resulted in the development of our present air 
transportation system. The regulatory powers of the department of 
commerce are of like duration, the air commerce act having become 
a law in 1926. On this account, the department has been in close 
contact and association with every phase of progress and develop- 
ment of civil aeronautics from all points of view. As a result thereof, 
it has gained a substantial amount of experience in subjects before 
the conference for discussion, which it is hoped will be of value to 
the states in the matter of uniformity in regulatory requirements. 

This conference has not been convened for the purpose of adopt- 
ing resolutions or taking unity action of any kind. Rather, it is 
hoped that the discussions will emphasize the necessity of complete 
uniformity in such regulatory requirements as are the subject of 
state attention, and that the information gained from such discussions 
will enable the delegates from the various states to take home with 
them constructive and helpful suggestions for their respective gov- 
ernors and legislatures. 

This conference is indeed timely and should play a most impor- 
tant part in avoiding for air transportation and aircraft operation 
the complications which long have been and still are involved in the 
great variety of traffic requirements throughout the country affecting 
motor vehicles. Surely such a result is not only desirable but neces- 
sary, and on that count alone your deliberations and discussions here 
will constitute a most valuable contribution. 

The effect of adverse weather conditions on air service was 
discussed by F. G. Coburn, president of the Aviation Corporation. 
He said the effect was of about the same character on air trans- 
port operations as on ocean shipping operations, but that in this 
country the air transport industry competed with the railroads 
and therefore its record of reliability must be compared with 
that of the railroad. 

“Great advances in air transport reliability have been made 
in the last few years,” said he, “but nevertheless this comparison 
is very unfavorable to air transport.” 

Mr. Coburn said one of the large transcontinental air trans- 
port companies reported that in October only 89.8 per cent of 
its scheduled trips were started and of those 5.8 per cent were 
incompleted for one cause or another. In good weather, said he, 
much better records were shown, but in the winter months in terri- 
tories where the weather was frequently unfavorable, as high as 
50 per cent of all scheduled trips had been canceled. Comparing 
these records with reported railroad operating statistics, he con- 
tinued, it was found that every one of the limited stop trains of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad departed on time in October, that all 
completed their trips and that 89.98 per cent of them arrived on 
time or ahead of time He said the principal cause of this great 
difference was adverse weather, and that weather was one of 
the great obstructions, if not the greatest, in the development of 
reliability He said progress was being made in solving the prob- 
lem, but that possibly it was too much to hope for complete 
independence of weather conditions and referred to ships being 
delayed and interfered with by weather He added that perhaps 
satisfactory reliability of air transport could not be obtained 
without fundamental invention, but that there weas nevertheless 
a great improvement attainable by close attention to develop- 
ment of principles and details now known to the art. 

William P. MacCracken, Jr., formerly Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, said there were four major regu- 
latory functions which might be invoked in relation to air com- 
merce: 1, the licensing of aircraft and personnel; 2, air traffic 
rules; 3, the regulation of rates and services; 4, regulations 
pertaining to the establishment and operation of airports. He 
said the first problem was apparently well on the way to a 
solution. As to air traffic rules, he thought it unnecessary for 
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the states to enact them, because the air commerce act provided 
for nation-wide uniformity in that matter. He suggested that 
regulations pertaining to airports might be left to the states, 
but said it was important that the regulations be uniform 
throughout the country. As to regulation of rates and services 
he said: . 


The regulatory legislation hereinbefore presented has had to do 
with the safety requirements relating to aviation. There has also 
been some discussion of regulating the economic side of air transporta- 
tion. This takes the form of requiring the operators to secure cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity and to conform to rates 
and schedules approved by governmental authority. So far the federal 
government has not undertaken this type of regulation, and it is 
enforced in only a limited number of the several states. Inherently 
air transportation, unlike rail transportation, does not naturally lend 
itself to a monopoly; therefore, the basic reason for such regulatory 
legislation by the national government, or the states, is lacking. While 
air transportation has proven itself as a safe and reliable method 
of transportation, its economic principles are still in a highly experi- 
mental stage. No one can, with any marked degree of certainty, 
determine what are reasonable rates or how many operators are nec- 
essary to adequately serve any given territory. 

If the air transportation industry will profit by the experience 
of its older brother, the railroads, to the extent that it avoids dis- 
criminatory practices and unfair competition, there is no apparent 
reason why the industry cannot avoid the burden of such regulation. 
Certianly the imposition of regulations affecting the economic side 
of air transportation, no matter how efficiently they may be admin- 
istered, must of necessity seriously tend to retard its development 
as well as to increase the cost both to the user and the taxpayer. 

The officials, both national and state, who are charged with the 
duty of enforcing the safety regulations, are in a position to influence 
indirectly the practices of the industry in this regard, but the primary 
responsibility rests with the industry itself. Certain it is that they 
ought to be given a reasonable opportunity to develop their business 
without this particular type of regulation being applied to either 
interstate or intrastate operations. 


Fears State Restrictions 


Though strongly favoring the federal air commerce act, the 
aircraft industry is constantly “oppressed by the fear of having 
our legitimate activities curtailed by improper state laws,” ac- 
cording to Frederick B. Rentschler, president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., in a statement read for 
him by E. S. Evans, vice-president of that organization. He made 
a plea for adoption of state regulatory measures that would pro- 
tect the public interest, but also that would not prevent the 
proper development of aviation. He urged the creation of state 
aviation regulatory bodies. He said the industry was strongly 
=" to a state tax on gasoline for aircraft used in interstate 

rafiic. 

“Taxes of from 2 to 6 cents a gallon levied by some states 
on aviation gasoline and used to build highways are confiscatory 
and grossly unjust,” said he. “Most of the states have realized 
that such a tax is unfair; some of them have declared aircraft 
fuel exempt; others have provided for refunds. Others, how- 
ever have ignored the question, while still others, notably Penn- 
sylvania, levies the tax, but appropriates funds to aid aviation 
development within the state.” 

“Aviation’s place in our industrial life is obviously on a 
surer footing today than at any time since its uses have been 
tried out on a commercial basis,” said William Butterworth, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
read for him by W. Irving Bullard, vice-president of the chamber. 
He told of the activities of the national chamber in furthering 
the development of aviation. 

Senator Bingham, of Connecticut, president of the National 
Aeronautic Association, said that association stood squarely 
behind the proposition that the states and cities should follow 
the lead of the federal government and take the advice of the 
Department of Commerce in the framing of their local legisla- 
tion. He dwelt on the safety of travel via established air trans- 
port services and said the association was working to get the 
public informed as to that. 

Lester D. Seymour, vice-president and general manager, 
National Air Transport, Inc., said if the air transportation in- 
dustry was to develop in the future as it had in the past all 
states that had not already done so should take immediate steps 
to adopt the federal law and, more particularly, to arrange for 
its enforcement. 

“If this is not done,’ continued he, and each state enacts 
laws of its own, it is possible that the very essence of air trans- 
portation, which is speed, may be destroyed and a chaotic con- 
dition created in the industry almost overnight.” 


Cost of Air Transport 


The problem of reducing the cost of transportation by air 
was discussed by Mr. Coburn as follows: 


The flying cost of a modern tri-motor, 1,200 horsepower, 12- 
passenger airplane with a on speed of about 125 miles per 
hour (which at least is now required for long runs) excluding all 
overhead, traffic expenses, and terminal charges, but including 
allowances for maintenance and replacement, may be taken at its 
best at about 68 cents per airplane revenue mile. Overhead traffic 
expenses and terminal charges might be taken at an additional sum 
of 27 cents per mile, bringing the total to 95 cents per airplane 
revenue mile. 
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cost of 95 cents per airplane mile is a 
maximum possible revenue of 84 cents at present fares, or a mini- 
mum possible loss of 11 cents for every revenue mile flown. The 
experience of the past year under varying fares indicates that at a 
fare of about 5 cents per mile, 80 per cent or more of the seats 
can be sold if the airline runs between large centers of population, 
but with this fare a maximum possible revenue is only 60 cents 
against a 95 cent cost. If progressively higher rates are charged, 
the number of passengers carried seems to fall off in almost direct 
proportion, so that the income per mile remains fairly constant 
and does not exceed 50 cents the year around on many operations— 
if on any. This revenue falls short by 18 cents of the flying cost, 
to say nothing of terminal charges and overhead. At this loading, 
about six passengers per airplane, the flying cost alone to the air- 
line is about 11 cents per passenger mile. Manifestly the industry 
cannot indefinitely sell transportation at 7 cents per mile that costs 
at least 11 cents per mile. And also, only a very limited number 
of passengers will pay the present great excess over railway fare 
for airplane transportation. 

The solution does not lie in carrying freight or express matter 
in passenger airplanes. Railway express rates for weights equivalent 
to one passenger now amount to between one cent and one and one- 
half cents per mile. Air express rates would have to be at least 
five times greater to obtain as miuch revenue as passenger traffic 
now will pay. Passengers and mail will probably always pay more 
per pound for transportation than express and freight will pay. 
Nevertheless there is some express matter, in the great volume of 
it now going by rail, that will pay the presently required high rate 
for air transportation, for the sake of the aeeee and the develop- 
ment of a sound air-express business must be proceeded with. 

The problem may also be stated thus: that the industry must 
produce a passenger airplane which, with existing air traffic density 
and existing fares, will earn its flying cost and in addition make 
a contribution to terminal charges and overheads. From that point 
on, the greater the passenger traffic and the larger the number 
of airplanes to handle it, the greater the total contribution to 
terminal charges and overheads. Then, in time, passenger and 
express rates, and also air mail contract rates, can be reduced, not 
only without hurt to the carrier, but with positive benefit, as such 
reduction should increase traffic and start the real, the healthy 
growth of air transportation. Prosperity in the air transport busi- 
ness, will bring prosperity to the equipment manufacturers. 


George B. Logan, member of the American Bar Association 
committee on aeronautics, in a discussion of legal phases of 
local enforcement of uniform air traffic rules, raised the question 
whether regulation of air commerce was to be exclusively federal 
because of its character or partly federal and partly state. He 
said it might be that to obtain state aid in the enforcement of 
air traffic rules, “the federal government will have to restrict 
the scope of its air traffic rules specifically to interstate com- 
merce and not attempt to cover intrastate or non-commercial 
flying. This then might leave a field open for state action, the 
state action being based on police power and upon the regula- 
tion of intrastate air traffic only. Whether such a bargain would 
be worth while, whether the federal government should trade 
its right to regulate all flying, in exchange for state aid in en- 
forcement, with the consequent danger that state legislation 
might not be uniform, with the danger that there might be no 
state legislation, and with the danger that there might be in- 
adequate state aid, is a matter for considerable study.” 

Richard B. Barnitz, director of airports of the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., spoke on the importance of suitaable airport 
enabling acts and uniform airport field rules. Methods of local 
enforcement of uniform air traffic rules were discussed by John 
M. Vorys, director of the Ohio State Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Problems of local enforcement of uniform air traffic rules were 
discussed by Clarence M. Knox, commissioner of aviation of the 
state of Connecticut. 

W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster-General, referring 
to the conference, said the federal and state governments must 
work hand in hand in so far as the laws governing the flying 
industry were concerned. He said he believed a real solution 
to the present-day problem would be found when all the states 
had enacted laws that would require federal licenses for all 
intrastate air activities. ; 

The Department of Commerce issued a statement in which 
it said crystallization of thought upon the subject of uniform 
aeronautical legislation by state governments and an inter- 
change of ideas as to methods of accomplishing uniformity were 
the principal accomplishments of the conference. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, in brief remarks, emphasized 
the importance of obtaining uniformity in air regulation. 


Against this bogey 


AIR MAIL ROUND THE WORLD 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Returning to Washington, after conferring for more than a 
week with Canadian postal officials regarding the extension 
of the air mail service between the United States and Canada, 
W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster-General, declared that 
air mail service between the Twin Cities and Winnipeg would 
be assured just as soon as the Council of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment gave the project its approval. Mr. Glover conducted most 
of his negotiations with P. T. Coolican, Assistant Deputy Post- 
master-General of Canada. ; 

“This leg between Winnipeg and the Twin Cities,” said 
Mr. Glover, “will complete a hook-up 11,000 miles from as far 
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north as Iklavik, in Canadian Yukon, almost within a snowball 
toss of the North Pole. An air mail letter mailed at Iklavik 
will be delivered as far south as Buenos Aires within three 
weeks, whereas at present, a letter now going by dog sled, 
steamship and railroad train takes nine weeks to make the trip 
to South America. The hook-up with Winnipeg will also make 
direct connection with the Canadian service to the west from 
Winnipeg to Calgary and Edmonton. Ata later date the Cana- 
dian Post Office Department will continue this service as far 
west as Vancouver just as soon as the way is lighted.” 

Mr. Glover stated that one looking at the map could visual- 
ize a direct natural trade route to the Far East—China and 
Japan—via the Canadian route, up the Mackenzie River, through 
Alaska and across Behring Strait into Soviet Russia. This 
territory, he said, was now being flown by a Canadian company 
practically as far north as the Arctic circle. 

“This is not an improbable route by any means,” said he. 
“With the contemplated transatlantic service from Europe to 
the shores of the United States and direct connection by air 
from Atlanta, Chicago, the Twin Cities to Winnipeg and north- 
west Canada to the Far East, mail from Great Britain to the 
Far East will reach China and Japan two weeks sooner than 
by the present methods of transportation. 

“The post office departments of both Canada and the United 
States at the recent conferences have given this proposition 
careful study and do not intend to stand idly by and permit this 
opportunity for a direct hook-up with the Far East be supplied 
by any other countries than those of the United States and 
Canada.” 

Mr. Glover further stated that great progress had been made 
in civil aviation in Canada and that figures showed that the 
number of passengers carried on Canadian air lines was in- 
creasing. The planes leaving Winnipeg flying at night for 
Regina, Medicine Hat, Calgary and Edmonton were all carrying 
full passenger loads, he said. He declared that such was not 
the case in the United States, where but few persons embraced 
the opportunity of flying by night. 

“Air mail poundage is on the increase in Canada,’ Mr. 
Glover stated. ‘Especially is this true in those sections of the 
country, particularly in the mining regions, where means of 
access have been difficult. Where it formerly took from three 
to four days to reach these points, through the extension of 
the air mail service letters are now delivered in five hours.” 


AIRWAY CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Twenty-three contracts, totaling $95,660.21, have been 
awarded recently by the aeronautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce. The contracts, which: include equipment for use 
on the airways and items for miscellaneous use, range in size 
from $54,608.15, the highest, to $51, the lowest. The largest 
contract was for sixty gasoline engine-driven alternating current 
generators and equipment, Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., $54,608.15. 


OHIO VALLEY BOARD 


The wisdom of competition between different agencies of 
transportation and the duplication of facilities that results was 
questioned by P. C. Hodges, vice-president, Marble Cliff Quar- 
ries Company, Columbus, O., general chairman of the Ohio 
Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board, in an address before that or- 
ganization at its seventh annual meeting at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., December 16. In particular, he questioned the 
advisability of “subsidized highway or waterway transportation 
in order that we may have, temporarily, somewhat lower trans- 
portation costs.” 

“It is impossible to conceive,” he said, “of even the present 
duplication of transportation facilities and service ultimately 
resulting in anything other than higher transportation charges 
on the greater bulk of our products that must of necessity be 
handled by rail.” 

He pointed out that creation of both a rail and highway 
system of transportation meant, among other things, a duplica- 
tion of terminal facilities, saying: “I see no valid reason why 
the public should be called on to pay for duplication of terminal 
facilities in every village and city throughout the country al- 
ready served by rail, while at the same time demanding for the 
‘public good’ that these railroad facilities be ‘adequately main- 
tained’ in the face of the loss of their business to the new- 
comers in the transportation field. An interlocking interest in 
the operations of both rail and highway transportation systems 
would undoubtedly result in vast savings to the shipping and 
traveling public.” 

For many years, he said, business had been giving its atten- 
tion to production problems, but regardless of great strides that 
had been made in perfecting the transportation machine, paral- 
lelling those production developments, the attention of the im- 
mediate future must be addressed to the working out of 
transportation and distribution problems. The science of trans- 
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portation, he said, had not kept pace with that of productioy, 
“It, therefore, naturally follows that our industrial leaders mus 
give the same thorough study to the transportation factor of 
distribution as to each and every phase of that other problem,” 

Need of “broad and intelligent” thinking on the subject ot 
transportation was urgent, he said. There were two chief things 
to be considered, he held, in working out the general transpor. 
tation machine, one being cost and the other service. That both 
interests might be protected, he said, no development should be 
encouraged that did not add to the existing facilities in one 
sense or the other, rather than detract. Transportation should 
be regarded as a basic industry such as agriculture, and its 
importance to sound progress recognized. One of the results 
of setting up, side by side, different systems of transportation, 
was that traffic density on any system was diminished, he held, 

“Operations of our railroads during the past five years have 
shown conclusively that one of the most essential factors influ. 
encing prosperity is density of traffic,” he said; “therefore we 
who are demanding lower transportation costs should certainly 
be careful of advocating the dissemination of our traffic among 
interests that unregulated and preferentially or entirely untaxed 
cannot be considered as permanent carriers, as thereby we only 
tend to delay the creation of a vast net-work of transportation 
facilities that should be molded into a highly developed and 
efficient industrial and agricultural system of distribution. 

“As a beginning in the creation of such a system, we should 
demand that each and every transportation organization that 
holds itself out to serve the public generally, be under the same 
regulatory bodies—that each shall have the same opportunity 
to demonstrate its value to our transportation needs, based upon 
its ability to pay its own way.” 

If all transportation agencies were submitted to like regu- 
lation, there would be no danger of one receiving more for its 
services than was just, he held. 

“We should meet the issue fearlessly and demand that our 
problem be worked out on the basis of fair dealing to all con- 
cerned,” he said in concluding. 





TRANS-MO.-KANSAS BOARD 


Total carloadings in the territory of the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board the first quarter of 1931 will 
be 4.4 per cent below actual loadings in the same period this 
year, according to reports of the board commodity committees. 
A summary of the reports, showing anticipated increases and 
decreases compared with actual loadings in the corresponding 
pericd this year, follows: 

Actual Prospective 
carloadings carloadings 
Ist —* Ist quarter 


Prospctive 
per cent of 


Commodity. 1931 Increase Decrease 
Agricultural implements ....... 2,118 1,694 eer 20.0 
MEG. vase ikk adie e o:0 Goa ew 15,840 8,645 eeae 45.4 
ED Na aaa ae aio ad sn ah Phin Gee 9,402 8,864 fant 5.7 
Ee WOOUIOER 6ccs cen ccacevceves 7,746 5,650 ae 27.1 
ME Wa. nav cocawowdicecice cuseieaes 49,908 52,403 5.0 aan 
SESE Or rere ,396 1,642 are: 17.7 
BRIT QEOGRCIE ccc cccccsccsecees 947 875 aa 7.6 
SRE eS eo err 3,196 3,300 3.3 wee 
RARE ee 1,446 1,300 aa 10.1 
IE UMNIMIEID 954.556. 5.b:osalp:asareluioieinisiera's 479 422 nace 12.0 
WEOHM VOBGCADICR .nccscciccssces 296 260 ne 12.0 
Eee eee ere 45,560 45,000 pincer 1.2 
RRONNEE POONIGOS oo .6oi:6c 0 0:00:00 50% 17,060 47,180 0.24 aes 
Hay, straw and alfalfa......... 13,166 11,849 ares 10.0 
a a ee ae eer 4,13 3,578 ate 13.4 
Boilers and machinery ......... 786 582 pee 26.0 
Lime, plaster and gypsum....... 3,488 2,965 oe 15.0 
a I ee errr a rae 19,295 44,000 iepcane 10.7 
OE a wth:5'. 5 60:5 mre eee a bible wivig-e¥io 12,619 13,881 10.0 ss 
WOPORE BROMUOEE 2 occieé ccies'ves vei 13,506 14,857 10.0 ves 
a a oo rae 6,344 3,943 spaee 37.9 
Other metals—Pig, bar sheet... 1,229 1,000 apes 18.6 
Packing-house products ....... 25,567 23,325 re 8.8 
Petroleum and products ....... 18,990 60,766 3.0 nue 
UE nn.0-0. 50 0.04. Winn cidiniarews were 834 1,000 19.9 oes 
BD. ice bach 6 Seana aa pein as aise wis 9 id 5,968 5,580 eae 6.5 
Sand, stone and gravel ........ 27,801 27,801 Sraseta sees 
Sugar, syrup and molasses .... 2,074 1,325 er 36.1 

Total—All loadings ........ 411,797 393,687 ee 4.4 





ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


Commodity carloadings in the Atlantic states’ territory in 
January, February and March, 1931, will average approximately 
1.1 per cent less than the actual shipments made in tne cor- 
responding period of 1930, according to estimates submitted 
December 19 at the seventh annual meeting of the Atlantic 
States Shippers’ Advisory Board held at the Willard Hotel in 
Washington. 

From the reports submitted by the various commodity com- 
mittees it will require 747,198 freight cars to move anticipated 
shipments in the next three months, compared with 755,558 
cars actually handled in the same period in 1930. 

While a few lines of business activity are expected to show 
an increase in the first quarter of 1931 compared with the same 
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period in 1930, the majority are expected to show a decrease. 
The anticipated increase in the movement of anthracite coal is 
largely responsible for the low net decrease shown. 
Improvements over 1930 are anticipated in such lines as 
coal (anthracite), 6 per cent; coke, 8 per cent; crushed stone, 
17 per cent; confectionery, 5 per cent; fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, 3 to 20 per cent; flour, 7.4 per cent; hay, 7.8 per cent; 
paper and pulp, 2 per cent; petroleum, 2.5 per cent; sugar, 0.7 
per cent; textiles, ranging from no change to 3 per cent increase. 
To offset these increases, however, it is estimated there 
will be a falling off in auto parts and accessories of 5 per cent; 
brick, 15 per cent; castings, machinery and boilers, 20 per cent; 
clay and clay products, 3.3 per cent; chemicals, 10 per cent; 
canned foods and preserves, 9.9 per cent; cement, 10 per cent; 
dairy and dairy products, 7.5 per cent; electrical machinery and 
appliances, 10 per cent; fertilizers, 3.8 per cent; glass containers, 
5 per cent; grain, 5.1 per cent; gypsum, 8.4 per cent; iron and 
steel, 20 per cent; L. C. L. (Philadelphia), 20 per cent; L. C. L. 
(New York), ranging from 5 to 10 per cent less; lumber, 10 
per cent; ore, 2.5 per cent; prepared roofing and roofing ma- 
terials, 10.5 per cent; limestone, 30 per cent; paints, oils and 
varnishes, 6.5 per cent; sand and gravel, 23 per cent; slag, 37 
per cent, and salt, 7 per cent. So far as lime and slate are 
concerned, no change is anticipated over same period 1930. 
The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board embraces 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, east- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, eastern shore of Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
H. E. Stringer, of Washington, D. C., chairman of the At- 
lantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board, presided at the meeting. 
Members of the board attended a luncheon at which the 
principal speakers were Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde 
and Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives. 


PACIFIC COAST BOARD 


At a meeting of the Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory 
Board at the Biltmore Hotel, San Francisco, December 12, at- 
tended by over five hundred representatives of industries in 
California, Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico, and by repre- 
sentatives of railroads in the territory and of eastern lines, an 
optimistic view was evident concerning business conditions for 
the period January 1 to March 31, it is stated. 

G. A. Leithner, district manager, car service division, Ameri- 
can Railway Association, San Francisco, reported that, for the 
first ten months of 1930, there were 1,561,392 carloads of freight 
originated in the territory, a decrease of 190,104 cars, or 10.8 
per cent, compared with loadings in the corresponding period 
of 1929. 

This report further pointed out that perishable loadings 
show a decrease of 3,054 cars to November 1, as compared with 
the same period of last year. This decrease was caused by a 
much smaller movement of citrus fruits, due to a much shorter 
crop than was available the year previous, according to the 
report. 

An indication of the situation with respect to car supply is 
shown by the fact that there was a surplus of 23,432 freight cars, 
as of November 15, an increase of 5,412 over same date last 
year, it is reported. The fact that only 9 per cent of the total 
freight cars on all lines in the territory are in bad order indi- 
cates that the railroads have maintained their equipment in 
first-class condition, it was stated. This is also true of con- 
dition of freight locomotives. Of the 1,553 locomotives in the 
territory only 7.1 per cent were held for classified repairs. 

A resume of anticipated car requirements of the various 
industries reporting follows: 


Automotive industry: A 14.4 per cent decrease in carloadings, or 
a total of 5,024 cars was estimated as required for the coming quar- 
ter. This decrease is due to lack of demand. However, conditions 
in the industry are reported as being good. : ; 5 

Beans and seeds: 1,445 cars will be required in the coming 
quarter; about the same as last year. Conditions are reported as 
generally fair. 

Brick and clay products: lack of demand accounts for a decrease 
of 6.4 per cent for the coming quarter, compared with 1930, 2,262 
= estimated as being required. Conditions are reported as being 
air. 

Canned foods: Estimated that 9,500 cars will be required to meet 
requirements in the first quarter of 1931, or approximately the same 
as were actually loaded in the corresponding period of 1929. This 
is an increase of 15 per cent over actual loading in the first quarter 
of 1930, due to the large pack of fruits and vegetables. Owing to 
low attractive prices, sales and movement of canned goods have 
been in good volume, in spite of business depression. General out- 
look good. 

Cement: For the first quarter of 1931 it is estimated that 8,164 
cars will be required, or approximately the same number as were 
actually loaded in the first quarter of 1930. General outlook fair. 

Chemicals and explosives: An estimated increase of 15.7 per cent 
in car requirements the coming quarter, as compared with the same 
period of 1930. It is anticipated that 3,164 cars will be required. Con- 
ditions are reported as fair to good. 

Citrus fruits: Total car requirements for citrus fruits in the 
third quarter of 1931 is figured at 20,550 cars, or 63.1 per cent greater 
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than the actual movement in the same period of 1930, due to a large, 
crop. Conditions good. 

Coal and coke: Conditions fair, and car requirements estimate 
as probably 4 per cent below actual loading in the third quarte 
of 1930. A total of 6,537 cars, it is figured, will be needed. Decreagy 
due to lack of demand. 

Cotton and cotton seed products: Larger crops in the current 
season contribute to a contemplated increase of 14.3 per cent jp 
the coming quarter, as compared with the actual loading of 193) 
Conditions are reported as good. j 

Dried fruits: Estimated that 5,200 cars will be required. This 
is an increase of 97.4 per cent over actual movement in the same 
period of 1930, and is attributed to low prices and depleted stocks 
throughout the world. General conditions good. 

Grain, flour and mill products: Larger crops and increased de. 
mand are responsible for an estimated increase of 10 per cent jin 
car requirements in the first quarter of 1931, as compared with 
It is believed that 

























































































12,940 cars will be needed. Conditions fair. 

Gravel, rock and sand: For the first quarter of 1931 it is estj- 
mated that 43,712 cars will be required, an increase of 7.2, compared 
with actual loading in the same period of 1930. General outlook 
reported as fair. 

Hay: Car requirements will approximate 4,264 cars, or an in- 
crease of 17.6 per cent over the same period of 1930. General outloox 
reported as fair. 

Iron and steel: estimated that 3,351 cars will be required to 
take care of the needs for the quarter commencing January 1, a 
decrease of 15 per cent, compared with the actual loading in the 
same period of 1930, and attributed to lack of demand. General out- 
look fair. 

Mining industry: Low price of copper contributes to the 2 per 
cent decrease in probable car requirements in the coming quarter 
as compared with actual loadings for the same quarter of 1930. It 
is believed that 27,000 cars will take care of the needs. Conditions 
reported as being only fair. 

Packing house products: In the first quarter of 1930, 802 cars 
were loaded, and it is now figured that the loading for the coming 
= will be approximately the same. Conditions are reported as 

Paper: It is estimated that requirements will be approximately 
3 per cent less than in the same quarter of 1930, or 2,053 ‘cars. Con 
ditions fair to good. 

Petroleum industry: New developments and increased demand 
are figured to result in a probable requirement of 38,407 cars for 
the coming quarter, or 2.2 per cent increase over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. 

: Poultry and dairy products: Estimated requirements for the load- 
ing of eggs, butter and cheese are approximately 2.1 per cent See 
in the coming quarter than were actually loaded in the same quarter 
of 1930. 675 cars is the total estimated. Conditions fair. 

_. ,Rice: While 1,057 cars were loaded in the first quarter of 1930, 
it is now estimated 1,200 cars will be required in the same period 
of 1931, an increase of 13.5 per cent. Conditions fair. 

_ Sugar and sugar beet: Anticipated that 3,688 cars will be re- 
quired the coming quarter, or an increase of 3.9 per cent. General 
outlook fair. However, stock still remains heavy and prices low 
with prospect of no material change in near future. 

Vegetables and melons: Anticipated car requirements amount to 
31,000 cars, or a decrease of 8 per cent, compared with the Boe 
quarter of 1930. Conditions reported as favorable. 


Reports from chambers of commerce in the northern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada division indicated that in the last quarter, busi- 
ness conditions were about 90 per cent of normal. All reports 
received indicated that improvement in all lines may be shortly 
anticipated. Building permits for eleven months are about 1) 
per cent below same period in 1929, which was generally con- 
ceded to be a peak year, according to the reports, and employ- 
ment of skilled labor is about normal; common labor 20 per cent 
below normal. Business conditions in San Francisco were re- 
ported to be on the up grade. 


Chambers of commerce of the southern California division 
reported general business conditions for the quarter just ending 
the least favorable of any quarter of the year, October showing 
some improvement over September, while November showed 
the usual decline under October. Building permits show a sub- 
stantial decline for this quarter, compared with last year, it 
was stated. ; 


Arizona-New Mexico chambers of commerce reported gen- 
eral business conditions materially below 1929 and somewhat 
below 1928, due principally to unfavorable:-commodity. markets. 

The banking group reported total volume of credit extended 
by member banks of the Federal Reserve System slightly smaller 
than at this time last year. The credit supply, however, is suf- 
ficient for all legitimate credit needs, it was said. An out- 
standing development in the credit situation in this country 
in the last year, it was reported, has been the decline of mem- 
ber bank borrowings from Federal Reserve Banks, indicating 
especially easier credit conditions than at tihs time last year. 
Money rates have declined to low levels in the last year, and 
the —_— situation is favorable to business recovery, it was 
stated. 

Wholesalers’ and jobbers’ reports indicated inventories are 
somewhat below normal. There are no signs of marked im- 
provement in business, but development of a slow, steady UD- 
ward trend in the first quarter of 1931 was looked for. 





OPERATING AVERAGES 
The Commission has issued its comparative statement No. 
30200 of operating averages covering Class I steam railways 
in the United States for years 1929-1925. 
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Peoria Gateway 


Combine fast line-haul 
service with prompt 
terminal handling. 


Many shippers have 
found relief from traffic 
worries by routing via 
Peoria Gateway. 


Switching charges ab- 
sorbed. Postalcard pass- 
ing reports furnished. 
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PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions a. practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Woskingten, D. C. 
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Damages—Delay 


Missouri.—Question: We would appreciate it if you will 
give us your opinion and rulings in connection with the follow- 
ing question pertaining to the liability of the carriers on a 
shipment delayed in transit to such extent that the order was 
canceled upon arrival and it was necessary to return the mer- 
chandise to point of shipment. 

A shipper forwarded a heavy machine from a point in Illinois 
to a point in Ohio, on June 24, 1930. Section 7 of the bill of 
lading was executed, but the bill of lading does not show that 
the carriers were notified that the shipment required fast han- 
dling. Repeated efforts on the part of the shipper to trace this 
shipment while in transit were without avail, and they were 
unable to get any information until the machine had arrived 
at destination and was refused by the consignee. 

The shipment was delayed to such an extent that the con- 
signee refused the shipment upon arrival and canceled the order. 
Having no sale for this machine in that territory, it was neces- 
sary to return the machine to point of origin. It is our conten- 
tion that the shipper is entitled to collect from the railroad 
company the amount of profit which they lost on this shipment 
on account of negligence of the carriers in delaying delivery. The 
loss of profit on the machine was $218. The shipment was in 
transit twenty-one days, whereas the usual time between the 
points involved is three days. 

Answer: For unreasonable delay in the transportation of 
goods the shipper is entitled to recover the difference between 
the market value of the goods at the time and place at which 
delivery should have been made and their market value when 
delivery was actually made. 

Delay in delivery of the goods, even though it is such as 
to render the carrier liable, does not constitute conversion, and 
the person entitled to the goods cannot on that account refuse 
to receive them, and sue for the full value. Buston vs. Pa. R. 
Co., 116 Fed. 235; St. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. Dreyfus, 132 Pac. 
491; Hackett vs. B. C. & M. C. R. Co., 35 N. H. 390; Fishman 
vs. Platt, 90 N. Y. S. 354; Chesapeake, etc., R. Co. vs. Saulsburg, 
103 S. W. 254; Spalding vs. Chicago, etc., Ry. Co., 75 S. W. 274, 
and other cases cited. 

The carrier’s liability is to compensate for the damages 
growing out of the delay, and not for loss; and the remedy of 
the party entitled to the goods is to sue for the damages he 
has sustained by reason of the delay. Moody vs. Southern Ry. 
Co., 60 S. W. 711; Southern Express Co. vs. Hanaw, 67S. E. 944. 
This, as a rule, is the difference between their market value 
at the time they should have been delivered and when they were 
delivered, with interest, from the former date, less the freight, 
if unpaid. E. T. V. & G. Ry. Co. vs. Johnson & Shahan, 11 S. E. 
809; Gooden vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 54 S. E. 720. 

In Southern Express Co. vs. Hanaw, 67 S. E. 944, the court, 
on page 951, said: 


Mere unreasonable delay in transportation does not amount to 
conversion, so as to authorize the consignee, upon arrival of the 
goods, to reject them and sue for their full value. His remedy is 
to sue for the damages he has sustained by reason of the delay. 
There may be a possible case where the property has ceased to be 
of any value at all, such as on ee | decayed perishable goods. But 
the present case is not of that character. 


In H. & T. Co. vs. Westburg, 208 S. W. 283, it was held 
that where the defendant railroad had no notice of any special 
or contract price and the consignee buyer refused to accept a 
shipment because of not being delivered within a reasonable 
time, damages sustained by the plaintiff seller and consignor 
was the difference between the market value of the goods at 
the time they should have been delivered and their market value 
at the time the plaintiff afterward disposed of them; that where 
the only evidence tending to show that the goods shipped had 
a market yalue at destination on date when they should have 
been delivered greater than that at which they were sold by 
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the plaintiff consignor, after the buyer consignee refused to 
accept them, was the sale made by plaintiff to consignee, the 
court had the right to assume that the sale to the consignee 
was at market price. 

This case and that of Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. vs. P. V. Z. Lumber 
Co., 85 Pac. 408, are the only cases we can locate which would 
form a basis for the recovery of damages in the instant case, 
assuming, of course, that the goods had a value after their 
refusal by the buyer. 


Damages—Measure of—Shipment Destroyed While Being Re. 
turned to Shipper 


illinois—Question: Will you kindly render your opinion on 
this situation? Our customer returned to us merchandise valued 
at $200, which was in perfect condition, the return being due 
to patent controversy, and they billed us for the amount due 
plus $21.92, the proportionate freight charges which they paid 
when the merchandise was first received by them, and for which 
credit was accordingly issued. 

En route to our factory the load was destroyed. We at- 
tempted to have our customer file claim, feeling that we had 
no right to charge the carrier for the proportionate freight, but 
the customer insisted that we file claim, and we did so. 

The defendant carrier now states that they will settle for 
the vadue of the merchandise less the amount of $21.92, and 
less the revenue which they would derive on the movement from 
our customer’s shipping point to our factory, had the merchan- 
dise arrived in perfect condition. 

Can you give us any citation showing that the amount of 
$21.92 is recognized as part of the value of the merchandise, 
rewardless of whether it is from the standpoint of the customer 
who purchased it from us or from our own standpoint, if we 
have to reimburse our customer for the freight charges they 
paid out? 

Second, is the carrier’s contention correct that they are 
entitled to the revenue accruing on the movement from our 
customer’s shipping point to our factory, even though the mer- 
chandise was destroyed? 

As regards question number one, we are not certain whether 
they would be entitled to the freight, although we feel sure 
that the customer, if they had filed claim would be so entitled, 
but if the loss is passed on to us, regardless of the circumstances 
surrounding the return, we believe that we, likewise, should 
be entitled to the amount of the proportionate freight, which the 
customer assessed us. 

With reference to the second question, we are quite certain 
that the carrier’s contention is in error, inasmuch as they have 
not accomplished their contract in delivering the merchandise 
in perfect condition, and consequently should not be paid the 
freight charges. 


Answer: The goods not having been injured while in the 
course of the transportation from your factory to your customer 
and the carrier not being responsible in any mannér for the 
return of the goods by your customer, it is entitled to retain 
the freight charges collected for the transportation of the goods 
from your factory to your customer, regardless of your having 
reimbursed your customer for the charges which they paid to 
the carrier. We are unable to locate cases covering this point, 
but do not believe that there can be any question of the right 
of the carrier to retain its charges for a transportation service 
which it fully performed and without fault on its part. 


Where goods delivered to a carrier for transportation are 
destroyed while in the custody of the carrier, as such, and the 
destruction of the goods is not the result of one of the recog- 
nized exceptions to the carrier’s common carrier liability, such 
as an act of God, the fault of the shipper, the inherent nature 
of the goods, etc., the carrier is liable in damages for the value 
thereof. Ordinarily, the carrier is liable for the market value 
of the goods at the place of destination at the time when de- 
livery of the goods should have been made, less the freight 
charges to the point of destination if they have not already been 
paid. 

In the instant case, the goods having been destroyed while 
being returned by the original consignee thereof, have in a strict 
sense, no destination value in that they are not being trans- 
ported to the point of sale or delivery under a contract of sale 
or for sale. 

It seems to us that damages in the instant case should be 
measured by the replacement value of the goods at point of 
manufactture, plus freight charges. See, in this connection, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in Illinois 
Central R. Co. vs. Crail, 281 U. S. 57, in which case the court 
said: 


There is no greater inconvenience in the application of the one 
standard of value than the other and we perceive no advantage to be 
gained from an adherence to a rigid uniformity, which would justify 
sacrificing the reason of the rule to its letter. The test of market 
value is at best but a convenient means of getting at the loss suffered 
It may be discarded and other more accurate means resorted to if, 
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for special reasons, it is not exact or otherwise not applicable. See 
Wilmoth vs. Hamilton, 127 Fed. 48, 51; Theiss vs. Weiss, 166 Pa. 
St. 9, 19; Pittsburgh Sheet Mfg. Co. vs. West Penn Sheet Steel Co., 
201 Pa. St. 150; Williston on Contracts, sections 1384, 1385. In the 
absence of special circumstances, the damage for shortage in delivery 
by the seller of fungible goods sold by quantity is measured by the 
bulk price rather than the price for smaller quantities, both at com- 
mon law, see Morgan vs. Gath, 3 H. & C. 748; Avery vs. Wilson, 81 
N. Y. 341, and under Sec. 44 of the Uniform Sales Act. Likewise, 
we think that the wholesale market price is to be preferred as a test 
over the retail when, in circumstances like the present, it is clearly 
the more accurate measure. 


Routing and Misrouting—Terminal Delivery—Shipper Must Des- 
ignate Line or Location of Consignee’s Siding 


Missouri.—Question: Would appreciate your giving us your 
advice as to the proper rate to be applied on carload shipments 
of naphtha from points in West Virginia, April, 1930, to a point 
in New York. The shipper inserted specific route via carrier 
“A,” Painesville, and carrier “B”’ and also inserted the correct 
rate from point of origin to destination of 31 cents in the bill of 
lading. 

When the car arrived at destination, it developed that con- 
signee was not located on carrier “B” and it was necessary 
to haul the car back to Buffalo, the nearest interchange point, 
and deliver the car to carrier “C,” who served the consignee’s 
plant. It is our contention that as the shipper showed the 31- 
cent rate in the bill of lading, this is a misroute on the part 
of the carrier even though shipper failed to insert correct de- 
livering line, carrier ‘“C.” 

Kindly advise" regarding this, giving us rulings of the Com- 
mission. 

Answer: The Commission has held that carriers cannot be 
expected to know on what line a consignee is located; that if 
the shipper desires delivery made by a certain line at destination 
he should so state in the bill of lading; that if two or more 
lines reach a destination, and because of the shipper’s failure 
to state the delivery desired, the shipment arrives via a line 
other than that on which the consignee’s plant is located, or the 
one most convenient to his plant, the carriers may not be 
charged with misrouting. Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. °P. Ry. Co., 28.1. C. C. 703, 

The principle of the above case is applicable; in our opinion, 
to the facts in the instant case. 


Pleadings—Proper Allegations 


Indiana.—Question: With reference to the question by 
“Michigan,” page 1305, of The Traffic World, November 22, 1930, 
under the caption, “Limitation of Actions—Ninety-Day Provision 
of. Section 16 of Act.” 

Assuming that a commodity is not provided for in the cur- 
rent classification, but is specifically provided for in an exception 
to said classification (Jones’ 130-T, I. C. C. 2248), and that the 
carriers were endeavoring to change the description of the 
commodity under consideration, would this really be a “sixth 
section violation?” 

In other words, wouldn’t you assume that, inasmuch as the 
commodity is specifically provided for in said exception sheet, 
there would really be no violation of section 6, paragraph 3? 

Answer: While in the question to which you refer, ref- 
erence is made to paragraph 3, of section 16, of the act, it is 
paragraph 7, of section 6, which should have been referred to, 
the latter paragraph relating to the observance of published 
tariff rates by a carrier, paragraph 3 relating to the notice to 
be given of changes in rates. If it is a question of the inter- 
pretation to be placed upon a publised tariff provision an allega- 
tion of the violation of paragraph 7 of section 6 of the act 
is the proper one to be made in a complaint before the Com- 
mission. However, where there is no dispute as to the proper 
application of a published tariff rule or regulation, but merely 
an announcement by the carrier of an intention to change the 
description of a commodity, there is no basis for an allegation 
of a violation of the sixth section of the act. The proper alle- 
gation would depend upon the effect of the change in the com- 
modity description. If the result was higher rates, the allegation 
would be either a violation of section 1 or section 3 of the act, 
depending upon whether the change resulted in unreasonable 
rates or undue prejudice and preference. 


Routing and Misrouting—Carrier’s Convenience Clause 


New York.—Question: The emergency routing clause con- 
tained in tariffs, which is authorized by rule 4 (k) of Tariff Cir- 
cular 20 has caused quite a lot of controversy among the various 
carriers. Some contend that it permits all carriers to partici- 
pate in a claim for damage based on misrouting a shipment. 
Others contend that it excludes shipments that have been mis- 
routed by a carrier. 

Do you know of any recent decision in which the Commis- 
sion or the courts have issued a ruling to define the meaning 
of the following: “or through carrier’s error’? If not, will you 
kindly furnish me with your views in this connection? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 
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sion’s decision in Western Maryland Ry. Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co., 69 I. C. C. 703, and Wausau Southern Lumber (, 
vs. A. G. S. R. Co., 142 I. C. C. 521, on page 524 of which cage 
the Commission said: 


In the instant case, the carriers are seeking to take advantage 
of the preferred-routing clause, and not the shippers. The recor 
indicates that only one shipment not routed by the shipper moved 
over a route not specifically shown in the joint-rate tariffs. Move. 
ment at the specific direction of shippers can not be considered as 
having been made at the option of the carriers or ‘‘for convenience 
of, or through error of, carriers.’’ The preferred-routing clause does 
not, therefore, cover shipments forwarded in pursuance of specific 
routing instructions from the shipper. It is an emergency carriers’ 
convenience rule. Its effect is merely to enable the carriers, when 
for operating reasons they find it expedient or necessary, to move 
a routed shipment over other than the designated route or an un. 
routed shipment over other than the lowest-rated route, and to 
protect on such shipments the rates applicable over the routes over 
which the shipments should have moved. It does not relieve carriers 
of the obligation of protecting, on an unrouted shipment, the rate 
over the lowest-rated rate available, nor does it deprive a_shipper 
of his right, on a shipment routed by him, to the rate applicable over 
the route designated when that rate is lower than the rate in effect 
over the route used by the carriers. Defendants’ position with re. 
spect to the preferred-routing clause is untenable. 


Delivery by Carrier—What Constitutes 


Illinois —Question: We would like your opinion as to where 
the carrier’s liability ceases on shipments of petroleum products 
delivered to a plant in Louisiana. 

This material arrives and is placed on hold track outside 
of plant, where cars are inspected and gauged, later to be placed 
on tracks inside of plant for unloading into storage tanks. 

Tracks inside and one storage track outside are owned by 
consignee, while two storage tracks outside are owned by carrier, 

The material is ultimately to be exported and therefore is 
allowed seven days’ free time. 

In the event .of fire or accident caused in switching who 
would be liable for loss on: 


(a) Cars previously 
inside plant? 

(b) Cars on storage tracks outside of plant which have ‘been 
inspected? acd 

(c) Cars on storage tracks outside of plant which have not been 
inspected? 


inspected and placed on unloading track 


Any information you can give us will be appreciated. 

Answer: Subject to the terms of a sidetrack agreement, 
if one has been entered into between the carrier and the owner 
of the plant, as to the liability of the respective parties, the 
matter resolves itself into a question of when the liability of the 
carrier, either as such or as warehouseman, ends by reason of 
a complete delivery of the goods to the industry, the consignee 
thereof. 


In our answer to “Washington,” on page 1246 of the March 
19, 1928, Traffic World, under the caption, “Delivery by and to 
Carrier—What Constitutes,” we have stated the law as it exists 
at the present time under the decisions of the state courts, in 
so far as deliveries on private sidetracks are concerned. 

There has been no decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States specifically covering the liability of a carrier for 
goods placed on a private sidetrack, but its decision in Y. & 
M. V. R. R. Co. vs. Nichols & Co., 256 U. S. 540, indicates that 
as to deliveries at agency stations, the carrier’s liability is that 
of a common carrier with respect to cars placed on a seni- 
public track, i. e., a siding partly on the railroad’s right-of-way 
and partly on private land, a siding privately used but owned 
by the railroad, i. e., a siding to a private industry on the rail- 
road’s right-of-way, but not as to cars placed on a strictly pri- 
vate industry track effectively separated from the terminal and 
exclusively under private control, until there has been notice 
to the consignee of arrival and an opportunity to accept delivery. 

As to cars placed on a strictly private industry track, there 
is no indication by the court of what would be the liability of 
the carrier. We, however, see no basis for liability on the part 
of the carrier, at least following notice of arrival, if at all. 

Our opinion is that no distinction is to be made between 
cars which have been inspected and cars which have not been 
inspected, but that the basis of the carrier’s liability is whether 
or not there has been notice of arrival and an opportunity to 
accept. It is certain that with the exception of cars placed 
on strictly private industrial tracks effectively separated from 
the carrier’s terminal the carrier’s liability extends until notice 
of arrival has been given, but whether an opportunity to accept 
delivery implies an acceptance during the period of free time 
is not indicated by the decision. It is not probable that as to 
your situation it would be held that the carrier’s liability would 
extend through the period of free time of seven days, but only 
a reasonable length of time. 


Writ of Certiorari—Effect of Denial of by Supreme Court 


Oklahoma.—Question: Please be referred to The Traffic 
World, November 29, age 1344, report of case No. 497, Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company, petitioner, vs. In- 
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- being and progress of those it is permitted to serve 
on and planning for the happy days to come. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 








HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


In reviewing the activities of the old year, it is a 





matter of great satisfaction to know that, despite 
the slowing up of industry and trade, the Norfolk 
and Western has carried on — spending millions 
in a progressive program of expansion and improve- 
ment that has aided materially in keeping the wheels 
of commerce moving in its own and other territories 
and making this a happier Christmas for many. 
Looking to the future, the: Norfolk and Western 
will continue the traditions of the past by rendering 
an adequate, efficient transportation service and 
planning, as a friend and citizen, to promote the 


progress of the hundreds of communities and indus- 


tries along its lines. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway and the 
members of its F amily of 30,000 employees appre- 
ciate your patronage and good-will, and wish for 
you —a good old-fashioned Merry Christmas and 


a New Year of progress and plenty. 


NORFOLK 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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ternational Milling Company, in which petition for writ of 
certiorari was denied by the Supreme Court, also digest thereof 
on page 1346, and advise if this action of the Supreme Court 
will have the result of abrogating the principle, “A rate once 
legally established remains in effect and is the only legal rate 
until specifically canceled, notwithstanding a subsequently pub- 
lished conflicting rate,” first announced by the Commissofn in 
16 I. C. C. 315 and uniformly adhered to in all subsequent de- 
cisions. 

Answer: With respect to the effect of a denial of a writ of 
certiorari by the Supreme Court, see the decision of the Com- 
mission in State of New York vs. N. Y. C. R. Co., 95 I. C. C. 119, 
on page 123 of which case the Commission said: 


The decision of the highest court of the state having been in 
favor of the right or immunity under the federal statute especially 
set up by defendant, a writ of error from the Supreme Court of the 
United States could not be sued out, and the state commission 
petitioned that court for a writ of certiorari (act of September 6, 
1916, 39 Stat. 726, c. 448) upon which to secure in that non a 
review of the federal question. The petition was denied, 258 U. S. 
621, and the pending complaint was then filed. While the withhold- 
ing of the discretionary writ of certiorari did not imply an affirmance, 
it left outstanding the decision of the state court of last resort, under 
which complainants and others are, at least for the time being, con- 
cluded from further recourse to the state commission. 


Until the question has been adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it cannot be said that there has been 
a final determination in the matter. 


Minimum Weight—Longer Car Furnished than Ordered 


Oregon.—Questidn: Does a shipper have a legal right to 
request carriers to protect minimum weight based on a 36-foot 
car when loaded to full visible capacity, when the carrier fur- 
nishes a car of large capacity and the material intended for 
smaller car will not fill the larger car to full visible capacity? 

Answer: Where a flat minimum weight is published in con- 
nection with a rate on a given commodity there is no right on 
the part of a shipper to order and no obligation on the part of 
a carrier to furnish a car of the size ordered, its only duty being 
to furnish a car that can be loaded to the minimum weight. 
See California Cotton Mills Company vs. Southern Railway Co., 
74 1. C. C. 747; Tull & Gibbs vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 55 I. C. C. 
17. In the latter case the Commission said: 


Where there is a uniform minimum for cars of all length, the 
carrier is not required to furnish a car of any specified length, but 
is under the duty of establishing a minimum weight that can be rea- 
sonably loaded into a car of the size furnished. 


However, a carload rate and minimum weight varying with 
the length of the car, specified in a published tariff, constitutes 
a definite offer to the shipping public to move the commodity 
on those terms. When a shipper has ordered a car of a certain 
length the Commission will not sanction the imposition of addi- 
tional charges on a shipment that could have been loaded into 
such a car when the carrier, for its own convenience, furnishes 
a longer car. Section 2 of rule 34 of Consolidated Classification 
No. 6 provides the basis for the assessment of charges where 
a car longer than that ordered is furnished for the carrier’s 
convenience. 

In the event that the provisions of rule 34, above referred 
to, are not applicable in connection with traffic between given 
points, and there is no rule of a like nature so applicable, the 
Commission would, if its decision in Kaye & Carter Lumber Co. 
vs. M. & I. Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C. 209, is followed, order the estab- 
lishment of such a rule and award reparation. In this case the 
Commission held the tariffs of the defendants to be unreasonable 
and unlawful in that they did not contain a rule providing that 
when, for their convenience, they use a larger car than the one 
ordered, the published rate and minimum weight applicable 
under their tariffs to a car of the dimensions ordered will be 
applied in all cases where the shipment actually moved could 
have been loaded into a car of the size ordered. See also Noble 
vs. B. & O. R. Co., 20 I. C. C. 72. 


PRACTITIONER COMMITTEES 


The Association of Practitioners before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has become fully organized for this year’s 
work through the appointment, by President John J. Esch, of 
the special and standing committees and the selection of Sarah 
F. McDonaugh to be executive secretary. Announcement of the 
committee appointments was delayed a bit by the polling of 
the membership committee on the question of the chairmanship. 
The members of that committee chose Johnston B. Campbell, 
former commissioner, to be its chairman. That committee is 
expected to take up, actively and persistently, the question of 
how to bring into the association practically the entire bar of 
practitioners before the Commission. When the first annual 
meeting was held at the end of October fewer than half the 
eligibles had become members. Therefore there is much work 
to be done by Chairman Campbell and his associates in bringing 
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the association to the attention of the eligible list. The com. 
mittees follow: 

Special Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws 
—Henry Wolf Biklé, chairman; W. H. Bonneville, W. H. Chan. 
dler, H. D. Driscoll, Walter McFarland. 

Executive Committee—Kenneth F. Burgess, chairman; John 
E. Benton, W. H. Chandler, Charles E. Cotterill, J. Carter Fort, 
R. C. Fulbright, Edwin A. Lucas, H. D. Rhodehouse, Paul mM. 
Ripley 

Membership Committee—Johnston B. Campbell, chairman; 
Elmer L. Beach, John L. Bowlus, W. H. Day, Allan P. Matthew, 
J. F. Shaughnessy, Martin F. Smith, H. J. Wagner, Luther M. 
Walter. 

Proessional Ethics and Grievances Committee—Joseph H. 
Beek, chairman; Ernest S. Ballard, M. M. Caskie, C. E. Childe, 
W. A. Cole, F. C. Hillyer, Lee G. Macomber, Charles R. Seal, 
Dabney T. Waring. 

Committee on Education (for practice)—James Garfield, 
chairman; Harry C. Barnes, Winthrop M. Daniels, T. D. Geoghe- 
gan, Harleigh H. Hartman, Emory R. Johnson, Elmer A. Smith, 
Edgar Watkins, D. Lynch Younger 

Proeedure Committee—Frederic L. Ballard, chairman; 
Lewis B. Boswell, W. A. Colston, Eric E. Ebert, A. E. Enoch, 
Bernard L. Glover, A. G. Gutheim, Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., F. E. 
Paulson. 

Nominations Committee—Charles' E. Bell, chairman; J. §. 
Brown, Leslie Craven, R. Granville Curry, John M. Elliott, T. P. 
Littlepage, Alfred P. Thom, Jr., W. J. Tomkins, Hugh White. 

Memorials Committee—Frederick E. Brown, chairman; J. A. 
Brough, F. B. Dow, Mabel Irwin, John Keeler, Theodore A. L. 
Loretz, William C. McCulloch, Ralph Merriam, U. S. Pawkett. 

Printing and Publicity Committee—Andrew H. Brown, chair- 
man; A. F. Cleveland, George H. Gardner, Wilfred A. Hamel, 
C. R. Marshall, Clarence A. Miller, Edgar Moulton, R. S. Out- 
law, William E. Rosenbaum. 


VOLUME OF FREIGHT 


The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in October this year amounted to 39,291,972,000 net ton- 
miles, according to reports received from the railroads by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Compared with October, 1929, this was a reduction of 
8,543,822,000 net ton-miles, or 17.9 per cent, and a reduction of 
8,941,897,000 net ton-miles, or 18.5 per cent, under October, 1928. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 

in October this year was a reduction of 18.6 per cent, compared 
with the same month in 1929, while the Southern district re- 
ported a reduction of 18.3 per cent. The Western district 
reported a reduction of 16.8 per cent. 
e The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads 
in the first ten months of 1930 amounted to 360,783,628,000 net 
ton-miles, a reduction of 56,742,817,000 net ton-miles, or 13.6 per 
cent, under the corresponding period in 1929, and a reduction 
of 36,760,274,000 net ton-miles, or 9.2 per cent under the same 
period in 1928. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the ten months’ period 
in 1930 reported a reduction of 13.9 per cent in the volume of 
freight traffic handled, compared with the same period in 1929, 
while the Southern district reported a decrease of 14 per cent. 
The Western district reported a decrease of 13 per cent. 


MOVEMENT OF FREIGHT 


The average speed of freight trains in October this year 
was the highest for any corresponding period on record, amount- 
ing to an average of 13.7 miles per hour, according to reports 
filed by the rail carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

This represents the hourly average for all freight trains 
between terminals, including yard and road delays, no matter 
from what cause. 

The average speed for October was an increase of seven- 
tenths of one mile above that for the same period last year. 

The average daily movement a freight car in October this 
year was 31.5 miles, compared with 36.3 miles for the same 
month last year and 36.2 miles in October, 1928. 

In computing the average movement a day, account is taken 
of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, cars in 
process of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing or await- 
ing repairs and also surplus cars on sidetracks for which no 
load is immediately available. The car surplus in October this 
year was more than 3% times as great as in the same month 
of 1929, which had an undoubted effect on the reduction in daily 
movement a freight car. 

The average load a car in October this year was 26.4 tons, 
including less-than-carload-lot freight as well as carload freight. 
This was a decrease of five-tenths of one ton below the average 
for October, 1929, and a decrease of six-tenths of one ton below 
that for October, 1928. 
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Personal Notes 





P. A. Frye, formerly assistant general freight agent, Mis- 
sissippi Central, at Shreveport, La., has been appointed traffic 
manager, Louisiana Highway Commission, Baton Rouge. 

Cc. H. Pumphrey has been appointed freight traffic manager, 
B. & O., at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding J. H. Carroll, Jr., trans- 
ferred. 

After nearly thirty-two years of continuous service, R. H. 
Vaughan, general through freight agent, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
has asked for retirement. The following appointments have 
been made, effective January 1: George W. Wood, general 
through freight agent, Cincinnati; A. M. Glassmeyer, assistant 
general freight agent, Cincinnati; H. S. Stark, assistant general 
freight agent, Chicago, and Aubrey O. Herron, commercial agent, 
St. Louis. 

Andrew §. Dillon, manager of the eastern trades, Kerr 
Steamship Company, Inc., has been elected vice-president of 
the company. In making the announcement, A. E. Clegg, presi- 
dent, said Mr. Dillon would continue in charge of the Silver Line 
services. 

H. G. Schaeffer has been appointed coal freight agent, C. 
& E. I1., with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding A. T. Allen, 
who died. 

L. W. Leonard, Jr., has been appointed general agent, 
Standard Carloading Corporation, at Des Moines, Ia., succeeding 
C. W. Lanphere, resigned. James J. Turek has been appointed 
general agent at Omaha, succeeding R. W. ‘Myler, resigned. 

E. A. McCrary has been appointed tax commissioner, 
Northern Pacific, succeeding M. T. Sanders, who died recently 
after 40 years of service with the company. Mr. McCrary 
started employment with the railway company 23 years ago as 
a clerk. He has served as tax agent for the company at Helena, 
Mont., and as assistant tax commissioner at Seattle, Wash. 

F. W. Hocken has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, Western Pacific, the Sacramento Northern, and the 
Tidewater Southern Railway, in charge of solicitation, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 

Alfred E. Kirkland, for many years assistant superintendent 
of the sleeping and dining car department, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, at Chicago, died December 16 at his home at 
Tacoma, Wash. He had occupied a similar position there thir- 
teen years. He entered the Milwaukee service more than fifty 
years ago as a brakeman. 

H. W. Howell, since 1923 general agent of the Milwaukee, 
at Salt Lake City, died suddenly December 11, of heart disease, 
at Burns, Oregon. He was 58 years of age, and a veteran 
employe of the railroad. The funeral was December 15, at Salt 
Lake City. 

Col. W. J. Boyle, for many years general agent, passenger 
department, of the Milwaukee, at Milwaukee, Wis., died at his 
home there December 12, following a lingering illness. He 
retired from active railroad service in 1918. He was 87 years 
old at the time of his death. 

Harry L. Worman, superintendent of motive power, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, at Springfield, Mo., has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operations of Frisco Lines by the 
directors. He will take office January 1, succeeding J. E. Hutchi- 
son, vice-president since 1924, who retires at seventy years of 
age under company rules. Mr. Hutchison will continue to handle 
such duties as may be assigned to him under the title of special 
representative of the president. His headquarters, after January 
1, will be Springfield, Mo. The new vice-president will have 
charge of both the mechanical and transportation departments. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold open house in its 
club rooms the afternoon of December 24. Professional enter- 
tainment has been obtained for the occasion. Dinner, a program 
of entertainment and dancing have been arranged for New 
Year’s Eve. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City held a luncheon at the 
Masonic Temple December 15. Ladies of the Starlight Chapter, 
Eastern Star, served lunch. The annual Christmas luncheon 
will be given at the Hotel Baltimore December 22. Music will 
be furnished by a full vested choir from the First Presbyterian 
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Church of Kansas City, Kans., and Dr. Calvin G. Butler, pastor 
of that church, will speak on “The Christmas Message.” Bob 
Crowley is in charge of the program. The following officers have 
been elected: President, Bob Crowley; first vice-president, Ear) 
E. Strickland; second vice-president, Raymond Moore; board, 
Tommy Miller, Steve Belcher, H. W. Hinrichs and R. J. Chesney, 





D. C. Wilkens, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Pacific Traffic Association, 
San Francisco, started his railroad 
career as stenographer and clerk for 
the Great Northern Railway in San 
Francisco in 1906, the year of the earth- 
quake and fire. Subsequently, he be- 
came city passenger agent for the Great 
Northern and then ticket agent for the 
Pacific Steamship Company and chief 
clerk, Illinois Central Railroad. He 
served the Rock Island in San Fran- 
cisco for 914 years, first as chief clerk 
and then as city freight agent. During 
the war he handled traffic work for the 
John Rothschild Company, Anglo-Ori- 
ental Shipping Company, and the Pio- 
neer Vegetable Company, returning to 
railroad service in 1920 as freight traffic 
agent, Western Pacific, being promoted 
to commercial agent in November, 1929. 
He served two years as chairman of the 
railroad committee and one year as 
chairman of the publicity committee of 
the Pacific Traffic Association. 








The Transportation Club of St. Paul gave its annual “Ladies’ 
Day” Christmas luncheon at the Hotel Lowry December 16. Five 
turkeys were raffled off. A special Christmas program was 
presented. The luncheon meetings of December 23 and Decem- 
ber 30 will not be held. 





P. H. Fessler, superintendent, told the members of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis of the work of University Hospital, 
at a meeting December 18. Mrs. Kurtzman, superintendent of 
nurses, and other members of the hospital staff were present. 
Plans for the annual Christmas party given to the hospital in- 
mates by the club were discussed. 





C. A. Willingham, the new president of the San Antonio 
Traffic Club, was born August 28, 1889, at Altus, Oklahoma, but 
shortly thereafter his parents moved 
to a farm adjoining two large ranches 
near Memphis, in the “Panhandle” of 
Texas, where his boyhood days were 
spent. He remembers how he longed 
to become a boss on one of those 
ranches, have charge of a bunch of cow- 
boys, with a mount of good horses at 
his command. At the age of eighteen, 
however, he moved to Fort Worth, 
Texas, where his father became con- 
nected with the general offices of the 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway. A 
year later he was employed in the 
auditor’s office of that road and served 
in various capacities. September 21, 
1910, he was married and in 1911 he 
began working in the accounting de- 
partments of several railroads, includ- 
ing the W. F. & N. W. at Wichita Falls, 
the Santa Fe at Amarillo, and the D. T. 
& I. at Detroit, finally going back with the F. W. & D. C. in 
1919, this time in the traffic department as quotation clerk. In 
November, 1921, he was appointed traffic manager of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Waco, Texas, and held that position until 
October, 1927, when he resigned to accept a position as traffic 
manager of. the Alamo Iron Works at San Antonio, Texas, which 
position he now holds. He was a member of the Waco Traffic 
Club during his time there and was secretary of the club for 
three years. 








At its annual election December 9, the Pacific Traffic Asso- 
ciation elected the entire ticket as presented by the nominating 
committee and reported in this column November 29. 





A Christmas party for from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty children between the ages of 12 and 16 of destitute families 
of St. Louis and East St. Louis will be given by the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel December 22. A turkey 
luncheon will be served, clothing, toys, and entertainment pro- 
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The Ample Facilities of Norfolk 
mean Speed and Safety to Shipping 


——_— ON ROADS, on which the Port of Norfolk is 
located, has an area of 41 square miles, with approximately 50 
miles of waterfront. 


Here is a harbor that the navies of the world could not crowd. 
Ample space for the biggest vessels to maneuver in safety. A 
40-foot channel depth tothe sea. Berthing space for more than 
fifty ocean-going craft. Trackage space for more than 5,000 
freight cars. Coal piers that hold the world’s record for dispatch. 


The climate of Norfolk is balmy. The harbor is ice-free all 
winter. There is a tide-rise of only 214 feet. There are few 
fogs and no serious storms; 59 per cent of daylight hours are 
sunny. The mean annual temperature is 59.4 degrees. In 
Norfolk it’s ‘‘shipping weather’”’ all the time. 


The safety and expedition with which shipping can be handled 
at Norfolk translate themselves into DOLLARS for shippers. 


Hampton Roads dominates the over-seas coal and tobacco 
trades of the United States. Its foreign trade has increased 400 
per cent since 1913. Such progress is worthy of the intensive 
investigation of all manufacturers, carriers and shippers of 
merchandise. Detailed information will gladly be furnished. 


Splendid Shipside Rail Connections 


The greatness of a port is measured not alone by its facilities 
for handling ships, but also by its rail connections. At 
Norfolk, trackage at shipside connects with thousands of 
miles of track operated by the following railways: 


Atlantic Coast Line Railway Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Southern Railway 
Norfolk and Western Railway Virginian Railway 
Pennsylvania Railroad Norfolk Southern Railway 


Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line connects all of the above 
lines and provides for efficient, speedy interchange of traffic 
between railroads and steamships. 





NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


PORT © NORFOLK 


WHERE CLIME AND TIDE WAIT ON MAN 





a 





Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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vided. ‘Wives and families of the members are invited. A club 
announcement calls attention to work the club has been doing 
in connection with the Public School Board to maintain night 
classes in traffic management at two of the local high schools. 
Though there is a better attendance at the classes at present 
than ever before, need of larger enrollmnt if classes are to be 
continued at both schools is being emphasized and the codpera- 
tion of the members asked. 


The eighteenth annual banquet of the Transportation Club 
of Louisville was given December 16. Members of the Ohio 
Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board in session there that day were 
guests. The principal addresses were made by Fred W. Sar- 
gent, president, C. & N .W., and J. Van Norman, Louisville com- 
merce attorney. 


The Traffic Club of Wichita held a luncheon at the Wichita 
Club December 18. Moving pictures were shown. 


A large number of books on transportation subjects has 
recently been added to its library by the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club. Leander Poole has been appointed chair- 
man of an “odd job’ committee to cooperate with the Alabama 
Emergency Employment Commission in supplying employment 
to the needy. 





The annual “Xmas Party” of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
San Francisco will be held December 18 at the Women’s City 
Club. ° 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23980. Sub. No. 1. Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., New York City, 

N. Y., vs. L. V. et al. . 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, anthracite seal, points in 

the Lehigh and Wyoming regions of Pennsylvania on the Lehigh 
Valley to points in Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia. Asks rates. 

No. 23913. Sub. No. 10. Me ay a Lumber Corporation, by Southern 
Traffic Service, Sellers, S. C., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
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Unreasonable rates, S. C., to Zebulon, N. ¢ 
Asks reparation. ; 
No. 24021. Sub. No. 1. Ralph Hurst & Co. et al., Kansas City, Mo. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. ‘ 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, dressed polltry and eggs 
in straight and mixed carloads, points in Kansas to Boston, New 
York, and other points in Official Classification territory. Gom. 
= in Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, Nebraska and the Da- 
otas preferred. Asks reparation. 
No. 24078. Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. et al., Spray, N. ¢, 
vs. Southern et al. ‘ 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3, corrugated boxes, made 
of fibreboard, pulpboard or strawboard ae} 8), k. d. flat, 
Richmond, Va., to Spray, and Leaksville, N. C., as compared 
with rates to Greensboro, Reidsville, Durham, Winston-Salem, 
High Point, Jamestown, and Thomasville, N. C. Ask rates and 
reparation. 
No. 24079. Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg, 
for Hickson Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. , 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, tember, Judd 
Siding and Kipling, N. C., to Ampthill Siding (Richmond), Va. 
Asks reparation. 
No. 24080. A. B. Marcus Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
Rates in violation first four sections, eggs a ye various 
points in Missouri to Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘‘inasmuc the inter- 
mediate from clause is not applicable from the points of origin 
mentioned in this formal complaint, whereas the intermediate 
from clause is applicable from other points, also is applicable 
from the same origin points mentioned on other commodities 
but not on eggs and butter in straight or mixed carloads.” Asks 
cease and desist order, rates and reparation. 


No. 24081. Danville Oil Co., Danville, Va., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4, fuel; Curtiss Bay, Md., 
to Danville, Va. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 24082. Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. G. N. 
Rates in violation first three sections, wheat, Tokio, N. D., to 
Minneapolis, Minn., as compared with rates to Duluth, Minn. 
Asks rates from Tokio, ., to Minneapolis, via Devils Lake 
and Grand Forks, N. D., and reparation. 


No. 24083. B. F. Coggins, Atlanta, Ga., vs. Southern. 
Unreasonable rates, rough marble, Marble, N. C., to Atlanta, Ga. 
Asks reparation. 


No. 24084. L. B. Ramsdell Co., Gardner, Mass., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, enameled iron table tops, 
Cleveland, O., to Gardner, Mass. Asks cease~and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. a” a Produce Exchange et al., Louisville, Ky., vs. B. 
. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, potatoes, cabiiage, onions. 
and other vegetables, in straight and mixed carloads, points in 
Kentucky, to points in official classification territory, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago treated as typical points of destination. Alleges 
Louisville, Ky., preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. — Southwestern Paper Co. of Dallas, Tex., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rate, printing paper, other than newsprint, Hamil- 
ton, O., to Dallas and Ft. Worth, Tex. Asks rates an tion. 


lumber, Sellers, 


Va., Chamber of Commerce 
L. e 


Fast Freight Service : Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City 
Pachuca- - 
Puebla - - 


23 hours 
23 hours 
20 hours 


From Tampico to: 


Mexico City 
Pachuca- - 


47 hours 
47 hours 


Decem! 
—— 


To Traffi 
adding 

position 
privileg 
Commis: 
or exten 
practice 





The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


Qe oe 


Weekly services: 
New Orleans 
Fruit & Steams 


New York (Ward Line) 
Cuyamel Line—American 
p Corporation.) 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
on theNational Railwaysof Mexico 


For complete information, communicate with 
F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent F. N. Puente, Gen. 5 F. C. Lona, Gen. , 
1515 Pean Building 441 Monadnock Bie Room 1520 7 
New York City San Francisco, Calif. Late | North aes Bldg. 
A. Horcasitas, Com. he F. Alatorre, Com Age. acs 
414 Whi Bank Bidg. 815 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
_ New Orleans, La. Los Angeles, Calif. 


V. H. Moscosso, Com. Sie 
RoomA-21, Railway Exch. is 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR EVERY TRAFFIC MAN , 
There Is a Better Position CAL MAR LIN E 
—Better Pay INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Every man’s services are worth just what he makes them. When 
a traffic man, by virtue of superior knowledge, gets his firm's 


products to their destinations more quickly, more economically, STEAMER : . . 
obviously he has increased his value to the company. . deubia ti. } 52... 
ommerce Materials and manufactured products go thousands of miles to 
market nowadays and opportunities for trained traffic men blossom 
nd) ey in rapidly increasing numbers. 
— Experience is a slow teacher in traffic work. Speed up your 
various progress, shorten the time by study. Mr. Herman L. Smith, 
1e inter. of the A. T. & S. F. Ry., Hurley, N. M., says of our way of 
anion teaching TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT: 
PPlicable “| have learned more in the past seven months of my trainin 
Mie a than | have in the eight years | have been in the railroad ame” CueGees Oo Change Wee aatee. 


How we teach, whom we have taught and what you will gain 


“me || Scr’ inns erpeceaeer epee | Christmas Greetings to Alt 


. N. is no obligation, write for it today—you will find 
. Min” much of interest in it. 


iis Lake For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


COLLEGE ‘ ‘ 
nta, Ga. Oo fT 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC. /aseq) | C@lmar Steamship Corporation 


st order 330 South Wells St. Sy Chicago, itl 533 ‘Now Michigan Ave. Bldg. Les Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bids. 
hake CHICAGO Guan ik soe waamevore Satie Sa od 
Dept. “G” hia, Pa. San Franciseo, Cal. 240 Front 8t. 
onions Telephones Harrison 8649-8650 ime Pitteburuh. Bak. Oliver Bide. Seattle, Wash., 1519 Rallread Ave., South 
vs lll To Traffic Managers we say:—Many traffic managers are thine y 
a adding to the responsibi ity and importance of their ys iZ Regular Plers Pacific Coast 
oges positions by a full knowledge of Traffic Law and the plo rena BA Atlantic Coast 

B. & privilege of practice before the Interstate Commerce LZPrxoih Los Angoles—2008 Terminal Isiand 

- & 0. Commission. Our course in TRAFFIC LAW—resident “LY | Baltimore—Pier 7, West Md. Ry., Port ee h vy Terminal 
Hamil or extension—is complete, it leads to admission to |.C.C. Covington San Franeiseo—Pler Ne. 
asetion practice. Send for the details of this course. Philadeiphia—Pler 27N, Reading Ce. Seattie—Atiantie Dock Terminal 


MEW YORE 


“C4 R 
qi FO ZafPanexs 


Q(623)>> Steamship Service <Q (gag 


Three NEW liners , 
all 33,000 tons General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


in size 
* & esseenin..2. « enenee FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


S. S. PENNSYLVANIA Between 


Itinerary: New York—Havana—Pan Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Wecteonnth—Lee Ansier-tan New York New Orleans 


Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 1 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight Boston and San Francisco 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special and 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 
Proposed Sailing Dates: Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
ities Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 


nye aig mye sg - ve agen oe a - British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
Oornia ....0an. eb. r eb. . 7 . 
Virginia Jan. 17 Feb.28 Pennsylvania Jan.10 Feb. 21 and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Pennsylvania.Jan.31 Mar.14 California Jan, 24 Mar. 7 e 

from Los Angeles 2nd day following Ports of Central and South America. 


o4e * For rates and other information address: 
gnome jocsyle ine 
f ALL NE 1 fa f if M Lie ‘ FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


TNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 433 California St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
vor Gi Mort River, N. Y. C. 1 : ee San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
est t. . 2840 Long Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn 8t., 
icago, 180 N. Mi Ave. 
; Bidg. Bal ber Boston, Mass. Chicago, Til. 
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Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE . 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


SS. M.S. |. Ms. 
UNDEN |MIRRABOOKA| *S- TOLKEN/parrakKOOLA 
Dec. 15 Jan. 8 Feb. 12 
Dec. 12 Jan. 5 Feb. 15 
Dec. 13 Jan. Feb. 16 
Dec. 20 Jan. Feb. 21 


Dec. 23 Jan. Feb. 25 








Sailing From 


SAN FRANCISCO... 
LOS ANGELES HBR. Feb. 21 
Due to Arrive 

Mar. 12 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 28 


Jan. 18 . 

Jan. 22 Feb. 

Jan. 29 Feb. 18 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 27 
Mar. 5 





*Calls NewcastlemDue March 23rd 
GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, LTD. 


Pacific Coast Agents 
240 Battery -;—oN San Francisco 
E. L. McCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC. J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
327 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 905 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT 








Mighty Fine 
Investment 


Good business years ago inaug- 
urated the regular two week sailing 
schedule of the American Mail Line 
“President Liners’’ to the Orient. 
Shippers appreciate knowing just 
exactly when their merchandise will 
depart and arrive. Splendid equipment 
both at dock and aboard ship assures you 
of the splendid care of your merchandise 
and the speed of ‘‘President Liners’’ has 
become a factor on the Pacific. Specify 
American Mail Line. 
A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ further 
augments this service to Japan, South 
China and the Philippines. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W.BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dear ‘born St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl.. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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No. oey- Knoxville Iron Co. et al., Knoxville, Tenn., vs. C. C. & 0, 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fire . 5 fire clay, from Olive Hill, 
Enterprise and Grahn, Ky., to Ironton, O., and Knoxville, Tenn, 
Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 2 Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F 
et a 

Unreasonable rates, sweet clover-seed, Stuart, Neb., and Bruden, 
Kan., and other points of origin to Kansas City, Mo. Alleges 
competitors at such — as ware, N. D., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Sioux City, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D., are preferred. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24092. In the matter of proposed changes in rates and regula- 
tions affecting fourth-class mail matter. 

This is an “investigation instituted by the Commission to de- 
termine whether its consent shall be given to proposed changes 
in rates and regulations affecting parce t submitted by the 
postmaster general. Objections may be filed with the Commis- 
sion in writing on or before January 15, upon which date the 
matter will stand submitted for decision. 

No. 23868. Sub. No. 3. Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, Colo., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. . 

Unreasonable rates, fresh meats ing house products 
in straight and/or mixed carloads, Denver, Colo., to points in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Montana. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24089. Brewster Loud Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., et al. vs. D. 
S. S. & A. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3, and 6, cedar railroad siee, 
Kenny and other Minnesota points’ to Windsor, Ortey-Can.. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. oe ~— Alston Coal Co., Pittsburg, Kan., vs. C. C. C. & St. 

. eta 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, kfrecked 
down am. gua Marion, O., to Pittsburg, Kan. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. ae The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. et al., Cincinnati, O., vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1, 6 and 15, ivestock, points in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, uri and Ne- 
braska to Cincinnati, O., because of assessment of unloading 
charges. Asks reparation of $121,428.44 and cease and desist order, 


No. | oe — Chamber of Commerce, Gulfport, Miss., vs. G. & 
A et a 


Switchin ~ Pe charges, applied at Gattport, Miss., in violation sec- 
tions 1 and 3. Alleges Mobile, Ala., and Jackson, Miss., preferred. 
— cease and desist order and rates for switching carload traf- 


No. aon. O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, O., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al 
Ratings and charges, in violation first three sections, seya-beans, 
Broadkill and other Delaware points to Marysville, ’O., as com- 
pared with rates on grain and grain products. Asks rates and 
reparation. 
No. 24095. Kirsch Co., Sturgis, Mich., vs. S. P. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, metal curtain rods with fixtures, and wooden 
poles, Emeryville, Calif., to Sturgis, Mich. sks reparation. 


FASTER TIME TO NORTHWEST 


A further reduction in the running time of the “Olympian,” 
crack train of the Milwaukee between Chicago and Seattle- 
Tacoma, is announced by George B. Haynes, passenger traffic 
manager. The schedule will be shortened 30 minutes westbound 
and 45 minutes eastbound, beginning December 28. On the new 
schedule the train will leave Chicago at 10:45 p. m., instead of 
10:30, as at present. Arriving time there will be 9 a. m., instead 
of 9:30. The new schedule provides for a 15-minute later depar- 
ture and arrival at Seattle. Six hours have been clipped from the 
“Olympian’s” schedule in the last few months. 


RAILROADS AND COMPETITION 


The railroad business is suffering not only from the business 
depression, but from a more threatening problem in the form 
of competition, according to Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s 
Business, who discussed the railroad problem in a radio address 
December 15. He appealed for more intelligent understanding 
of the problems of the railroads. He referred to the competi- 
tion of the motor bus and private automobile with the railroads 
and added that the prospect of a continued expansion of railroad 
freight business was darkened by the competition of water lines, 
pipe lines, and motor trucks, and by industrial changes that 
might check the demand for rail service. He referred to greater 
economies in the use of coal, changes in the locations of indus- 
tries, and the relatively slower growth of population as bearing 
on the question of increase in rail traffic. He said a respite 
from rate reductions and suspensions by regulating bodies and 
from such action as would increase the expenses of the carriers 
was asked. 

LACKAWANNA ELECTRIFICATION 


Electrified service in the suburban zone of the Lackawanna 
Railroad was extended from South Orange, N. J.,, to Morristown, 
N. J., December 18. The towns in this section include Maple- 
wood, Millburn, Short Hills, Summit, Chatham, Madison and 
Morristown. In an enthusiastic celebration of the occasion, 
these towns banded together and chartered the first electrified 
train to be operated between them for a round-trip from 
Morristown to Hoboken. Public officials, outstanding commuters 
and other notables, including a committee of Lackawanna offi- 
cials, were on board. 


I. ©. C. TO CLOSE DECEMBER 24 


The offices of the Commission and other government de- 
partments will be closed December 24, as well as on Christmas 
Day, under an executive order issued by President Hoover. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotten-Grain Exchange Building 


JOS. C. COLQUITT 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Freight Classification Matters 
Interstate Commerce and 
Departmental Practice 
810 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixon 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUATION CASES 


Nineteenth Floor, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


GEORGE H. PARKER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


TRANSPORTATION ARALYST 
Union Trust Bldg. Washing D. A 
Boston Office: Rooms 418-19, 131 State "Stree 
Telephone: Hancock 0297 
Formerly Assistant to Director General of bm 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


EDWARD A. HAID 


Especial attention to rate and railroad 
matters generally. 
1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Formerly Attorney for the Director General 
of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 


for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


D— 
FEDERAL TAX 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING 


HARRY C. BARNES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Mlineis 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
—aAND— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 


—IN— 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
—A 


ES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Commissions 


ERNIE ADAMSON MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 


140 Nassau Street 
New York City 


Counsel in 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES 


COMMERCE ATTORNEYS 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
State-Planters Building, Richmond, Va. 
Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Virginia Commission. 
H. E. Manghum, formerly Commerce Counsel, 
United States Shipping Board. 


You can reach Traffic World| JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


readers each week 


Through the use of an advertise- 
ment this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
sions, rates, price fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





LAWYER AND 
COMMERCE ATTORNEY 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Randolph 0844 


WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, a 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 






AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Goumnaete and State Commission Cases 


E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Commerce Attorney 


1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


319 Fourteenth Street 369 Pine Street 
Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


W. N. PENDLETON 


711 Commercial Exchange Bidg., Atlanta, Georgla 


Traffic Manager — Forwarding Agent — Ocean freight broker 


Traffic problems domestic or export relating to the south- 
east handled. Export freight room engaged, ocean rates 
quoted and port handling and forwarding arranged. 

= ag traffic manager and export freight broker in 
is section. 


WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST 
















= RICHMOND, VA. 


= Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 


Matters Before State and Federal 
Commissions and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JEROME E. LANE 


Engineer-Accountant 
FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
_ General Offices: 7 sae Suburb), 1. 


Atlanta, Ga, 
and Minneapolis, Mian. 
oman on Railroad 
ppraisals and Valuations 
Registered Practitioner before Interstate Commerce Commission 
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NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
—- and postponements announced too late to show the change In 

his Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


reader: 22—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
1. & &. ommutation Passenger Fares between points in N. J. 
and New York City, via the D. L. & W. R. R. 


December 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23131—Glidden Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
paved (and Sub. 1)—Atlas Tack Corp. et al. vs. 4. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
Hudson Veneer Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al 
23338_—Gumberland Cement & Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
mas oA 23—Washington, D. C.—Chairman McManamy and Examiner 
ullen: 
13413—In matter of automatic train control devices (upon petition 
of Pennsylvania R. R., dated Oct. 14, 1930, seeking permission 
to operate over train-control territory locomotives which are 
equipped with continuous system of four indication cab signals 
but are not equipped with train-stopping devices). 
December 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.. 
23139—-North American Cement Corp. vs. B. & 0. R. R. et al. 
23165—Leon F. Paszek, trading as Paszek & Son, vs. B. & O. R. R. 


et al. 
23370—United States Tile & Marble Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


January 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
* 1. & S. 3552—Scrap leather from Canadian points to Cincinnati, O. 
(imported). 
January 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Wilbur 
23818—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 3547—Terra cotta from, to and between points in southern 





aay FOLDER FREE with sample of 19 traffic department 
et used Ld leading shippers everywhere. Designed by experts for 
maximum efficiency and accuracy. Save time and money. Promote 
faster handling of your shipping. The Traffic Service Corporation, 
Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 


TRUCKING 


EST. 1857 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 


CHICAGO 




















Chicago’ s ‘and Kansas City’s s “Most Modern Wa: Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
zmecyteed POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





































Cold and 
the 5,000,000" 
connections of all into the group of 
ti - © -y except for city deliveries. Lowest 
ity for doing business, 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 


Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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territory, and between points in southern territory and points jn 
official territory. 


January 5—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner Flynn; 
2 oordination of motor transportation. 


January 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 

21939—Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois 
points to destinations in Illinois. 

1. & S. 3093—Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana points 
to destinations in Illinois. 

rn ae gs “yA Stone Co. and Mid-West Crushed Stone Co, 

Cc. C. & & St. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
23707—Dickason dad’ & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
we ee Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 
R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 
21077_New sree Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & M. 


20004 State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

Spree | or further hearing—for introduction defendants’ case 
and complainants’ rebuttal in 23430. When this evidence received, 
hearing will be adjourned to Hotel Statler, 
introduction of defendants’ case and complainants’ 
21077 and — i 

o b. No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al, 
& O. R. R. et al. 
2stae—Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R. R 
et a 
Portions Fourth Section Application 1570 et al. 
23808—Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12681—Charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other acces- 
sorial services at Atlantic and Gulf ports (on issues of storage 
and dockage charges). 
January 7—St. Petersburg, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
* 23272—Harrison Hardware & Furniture Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


January 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23798—Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. 


Boston, Mass., for 
rebuttal in 


et al. 





LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
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